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WORK FOR JULY. 

‘Machinery bas so far taken the place of 
hand labor on the farm, especially in harvest 
time, that having is no longer the sole opera- 

this month. Formerly the weeds in 

‘Jd and garden had a pretty safe time 

igh July, but now, with the mower, 

ider, and horse rake for cutting and making 
the hay, there will be many odd hours when 
itivator and the hoe may be used among 

t ltivated crops with excellent results. 
With better tools we ought to show examples 
f better farming than were possible in the 


dave of our grandfathers. 

Haying will still be the chief business on 

st farms, though many farmers are able to 

their English haying soon after the 

middle of the month. The question as to the 

st time to cut grass, is one that is still dis- 

1 in the club room, and through the ag- 
riultural press. 

It is quite possible that grass in some in- 
stances has been cut too early, but the dan- 
ger does not lie in that direction. The cattle, 
especially milch cows, always vote in favor of 
early cutting, as shown by their appetites, and 

the increased amount of milk given when 

n hay made from grass cut before it has 
passed the bloom; yet if grain be fed with 
bay it may not always be the best economy to 

+ extremely early. It must be remembered, 

lowever, that good hay weather is never as- 
{ when grass is nearly grown, and 
ther is favorable to hay making, it is 


ire, af 


weather pass unused. 


seldom safe to let such 





It is far better to cut a small portion too early 
1 by over- 
| too, 
that green hay is injured by bad weather much 


the whole crop injure: 
remembered, 
3 over-ripe. Early cut 

{gum that it absorbs water 
while ripe grass takes it in like a 


ich farmers may differ as to the 

itting grass, almost all agree 

that hay does not require the amount of dry- 

ng that was formerly considered necessary. 

the first week in July there is very little 

green that it cannot be sufficiently 

ired in one good hay day, provided one has 

» machinery for cutting and handling 

day’s sun, we do not mean the 

two hours between eleven A. M. and one P. 

M. If one cuts his green, dewy, grass with 

scythe, and leaves it in the swath un- 

till nearly noon, he can not expect it 

t to cart to the barn by one o'clock in 

ulternoon; nor will rules applicable to 

air weather hold good when the sun is ob- 

red by clouds, or when sudden showers are 

Hay must be cured well to keep 

wl), but much less sunshine is required for 
g it than was formerly believed. 

the afternoon after four 

and well stirred by the tedder early 

xt forenoon, will, in good weather, be 


(iras 1t in 


A ired, and ready for carting in the af- 
ternoon. Hay cures all the time from the 
nt itis cut till many hours and even 

ter it is stowed away in the mows. It 

t necessary that it be so dry before cart- 

g that it will break and crumble while be- 
ndled. Itis far better to put it in the 

barn while somewhat tough and withy, and in 
og or doubtful weather, safety is almost 


Aiwaya on the side of carting to the barn 
w still under-cured. Noris it necessary 
to overhaul and pitch over hay that heats 


Rhty in the mow, from fear of burning the 
barn. It isa better way to tramp it down 
‘Keep the air out as much as possi- 
e, instead of letting tresh air in. 


Salting 


sar ar 


, in the mow, was formerly consid- 


1 easential . 3 = 
tial when hay was put in a little too 


ereq 


green, but very little is said now about salt 
for hay, and comparatively few first-class far- 
mers use it to any extent. Salt is not a pre- 
servative of hay, ag itis of meat, unless it be 


pic kled like meat, and then, like pickles, it 
wo ild need freshening before using. A little 
salt on hay may do little harm, much is very 
injurious, but none is necessary. 

Wheat, 


oats and barley will be ready for 
the 


varvesters during this month, in many lo- 
alities. When grown for hay, these crops 
cut while in blossom, for if allowed 
later the fodder grows woody, less 
, and far less palatable to the stock, 
and if to stand for grain it is better to com- 
promise a little, and cut while the straw is 
worth something for feeding. The grain is 
re the worse for cutting a little early, while 
" ‘traw is a great deal better in case it be- 
ones necessary to feed it. In many portions 
of New England, the demand for milk for 
Supplying cities and villages is so great that 
“rmers have about all they can do to grow 
lorage enough for their stock, without giving 
— attention to the small grains, so that 
‘Arvesting machines and horse power threrh- 
almost unknown; but while small 
are raised for making hay, or for feed- 
‘NE Green, good seed will be needed for sow- 
ng, and if one would keep his fields free 
from foul weeds he may find it necessary to 
grow ®nough of these grains for his own use 
* sowing. It is not pleasant to see one’s 
nd becoming yellow with wild turnip and 
mustard, or white with daisies, the seeds of 
which he has paid for at the price of good 
Seed grain. So it may pay, even on small 
‘rms, to save for seed a portion of the grain 
Brown for fodder and thresh it out by hand. 
Posi - our subscribers says, if farmers are 
“ee °* room for threshing grain in their 
“ r it is not a bad way to spread down a 
el sail cloth on the clean ground, and 
dines Bae the open air, as the grain is drawn 
= rom the field. Such an arrangement 
*ave some extra handling, and the seed 


} 


should he 
to stand 


Ciresti ble 


ers are 


graing 


will come out quite as easily as when the | 
grain has lain in the mow or stack for a tew 
weeks. A heavy quality of sheeting would 
do service for threshing a good many bushels 
of grain if spread on a clean grass plot, where 
there is no gravel or sticks to punch holes 
through it. Such a canvas might occasionally 
come handy for throwing over an unfinished 
stack of hay or grain during a showery spell. 
When somewhat worn, it would still be worth 
cutting up for hay caps. 

The season has been so «old and unfavor- 
able for many field and garden crops that 
there will be many vacant places where the 
seed failed to come up. These spots can be 
made to pay something by sowing the seeds 
ot early and late turnips. The solid varieties 
which keep the whole winter through, should 
be put in now, and later, the quick growing 
strap leat, flat turnip for use in early winter. 
Turnips may be a little risky for feeding to 
dairy cows, but young stock will always ac- 
cept them with marked evidences of gratitude. 
It has been objected to roots, that they are 
heavy to handle, and not very nutritious; but 
f farmers can lift green corn fodder into silos 
and out again, with pleasure and profit, it is 
not likely that the root crops should be en- 
tirely discarded for stock feeding quite yet. 
The cabbage, too, is a useful plant for feeding 
when it is not worth more for the table, and 
this also, too, can be used for filling up other- 
wise waste places. The plants may be set 
nearly the whole month through, with a pros- 
pect of a fair crop for feeding. 

Large areas may be devoted to millet or 
Hungarian grass, which should be sown early 
in the month for a full crop. Barley sown 
alone or with winter rye, has given good satis- 
faction a few years past, to those who have 
sown the seed the latter part of the month, or 
even in August. But do not torget to keep 
down the weeds during July, both in field and 
garden. If work drives so that the hoe must 
be somewhat neglected, let the horse and 
cultivator go through often. This will kill all 
weeds, except those very near the plants, and 
will keep the land in such condition that the 
crop may grow in spite of a few weeds. 
When a little leisure time does arrive, it will 
be a small mat er, comparatively, to trim out 
the few scattering weeds with a light hoe. 
Such work can be done in cloudy or even 
showery weather, but a field left untouched 
for two or three weeks at this season, may 
not be worth hoeing at the end of that time. 





THE WEATHER AND CROPS. 





The weather in this part of New England 
since the middle of March, has been hardly 
satisfactory to the majority of farmers, indeed, 
it never is, but it seems to have been rather 
less so this season than usual. After a steady 
cold winter, with the ground well blanketed 
with snow, there were promises of an early 
spring. The middle ot March found the snow 
nearly all melted, and the frost out of the 
ground, except on the north side of hills and 
woods, but spring had not come to stay. 
The weather grew colder, snow storms were 
frequent, and the ground froze nearly every 
night till after the middle of April. An oc- 
casional warm day would encourage nursery- 
men to fill orders for bulbs and plants, but 
many were frozen on their route in the mail 
bags. The first really warm spring weather 
came on the 24th and 25th of April, after 
which it remained good weather for preparing 
planting ground till the middle of May, the 
surface in the meantime becoming quite dry, 
so that planters feared their seeds would fai! 
to germinate, but on the 16th, a cold north- 
east storm set in, and for the next thirty 
days it was almost constantly cloudy and cold, 
with more or less rainfall nearly every day. 
Corn and other seeds rotted in the ground, 
and what plants did come up have looked old 
and sickly. 

Since the middle of June there has been 
more sunshine, but scarcely a day or an hour 
that could be called hot summer weather. 
At this writing, June 22d, one of the longest 
days in the year, the mercury was at 50° in the 
morning, only a little above 60° at noon, 
and a fire adds comfort to rooms indoors. 
We have had a ‘‘seed time,” but it requires 
faith to look forward to a harvest of such crops 
as require warm weather in which to mature. 

Grass on rich land, and where there were 
good roots, is looking well, and there must 
be a much larger crop than in some previous 
years, but it will require more sunshine than 
it has had yet, to fill it with the sweet juices 
which make it valuable as food for stock. 
Winter rye also, looks well generally ; much 
has been cut for feeding green, and for 
making into hay. It was about two weeks 
later than usual, and nearly a month later 
than one year when we cut our first load on 
the first day of May. But rye will bear cold 
weather better than almost any crop grown, 
and there seems nothing now to prevent reap- 
ing a good harvest from those fields which 
are allowed to go to seed. Oats are also ex- 
pected to do well in a cold season, but most 
fields that we have seen, show evidences of a 
little too much cold, and a great deal too 
much wet weather. A full average crop may, 
however, be looked for, provided the weather 
remains favorable from now till harvest time. 
Remarks concerning oats will also apply to 
barley and other spring grains. The growth 
is slow, and the leaves are inclined to turn 
yellow at the bottom. A few warm nights 
are needed to push the growth along. 

Fruit trees, except apples, bloomed quite 
freely, but they bloomed amid rain storms 
and cold, cloudy weather which was very un- 
favorable to pertect pollenation and growth of 
fruit. Cherries are blasting and rotting on 
the trees to some extent, but there will be a 
considerable crop, while pears and peaches 
are still looking quite promising. Corn has 
suffered more than any of the staple crops, 
and is yet very backward. Only several 
weeks of extreme hot weather can carry the 
crop to perfection, and the sooner such 
weather sets in the better it will be for this 
indispensable cereal. Gardens show great 
unevenness of growth, and very many vacant 
spots where the seeds failed to break through ; 
and many of the plants which made a start 
have seemed to be greatly in doubt as to 
which way to head, towards the sky or the 
earth. 

On the whole, the outlook now, is not par- 
ticularly promising for plentiful harvests the 
coming autumn, but it must be remembered 
that the weather in any given locality, has 
little influence upon the great harvests of the 
world, and with such ready means of com- 
munication and transportation at command 
there is little cause for dismal forebodings. 
Sixty days of hot sunshine, with occasional 
showers, would also put a different aspect on 
the face of nature in this part of New Eng- 


land. 





—It has lately been proposed by a Frenchman, 
to use part of the Mammoth Cave for the cultiva- 
tion of mushrooms. The portion mentioned for 
the purpose is that known as ‘“Audubon’s avenue.” 
It is about half a mile long, and quite convenient 
of access from the entrance of the cave. The culti- 
vation of mushrooms has long been a profitable 
business in France, but the idea is comparatively 
new in America. People are often prejudiced 
against fungi for fear of being poisoned, but there 
are numerous species which are delicious, and if a 
competent authority was to decide upon the edi- 
bleness of the sorts offered for sale, there is no 
doubt but that a large business could be transacted 








in all the large cities of the country, 





GARDEN NOTES, 





July is a comparatively quiet month with 
the market gardener ; his best customers have 
shut up the city house and gone to the beach 
or to the mountains, and the demand for fresh 
vegetables is confined to the buyers of cabba- 
ges, and beans, and corn, and potatoes, a 
numerous class indeed, and one that must be 
fed. Cabbage and cauliflower, as well as cel- 
ery plants are set out in large quantities on 
land cleared of peas, potatoes, greens, &c. 
Cauliflower plants should be set before July 
10, and winter cabbage before the wth. The 
late settings of celery can be made upto Aug. 
Ist, but when set late will only answer for 
winter use. Pickling beans are sown about 
the middle of July. 

Beet seed for table beets for winter use may 
be sown early in July, and the plants thinned 
out to three inches apart. ‘They make tender 
roots not too large and tough. 

It land is to be retained for garden beds 
next year and after years, it will pay to give 
close attention to the weeds through the sum- 
mer, and not to allow them to ripen seed ; 
this may be done by aclean fallow, or by 
thorough weeding of any hoed crop. Celery 
is best for this purpose, demanding constant 
tillage, late in the season. 

If any of the many readers of the Farmer 
have had any experience with the dwarf solid 
celery, used by the gardeners around New 
York, I would be glad to hear from them ; how 
much labor they expend in raising an acre ? 
how many roots are bunched together ? how 
long it takes a good man to wash and prepare 
for market a lot of fifty dozen? the average 
yield of a good acre in dollars? 

It is my impression that the Boston market 
celery is the most profitable sort, as it cer- 
tainly is the only saleable sort now in Boston ; 
fashions, however, often change, and if there 
is any decided advantage in favor of the New 
York sorts, it is not impossible that the fash- 
ions may change as they have in New York. 
The Boston gardeners plant their celery in 
rows about seven feet apart, and give the 
plants one foot in the row, or about 6000 
roots per acre; with good land and skilful 
handling the product is about 4000 heads, 
worth at $1 per dozen, about $350. 

There is a good deal of labor with this crop, 
especially in preparing it for market; a good 
man will trim and wash from twelve to fifteen 
dozen per day, if the celery is good, but if in- 
ferior, can do hardly half as much. 
be interesting to know whether there is @ sav- 


It would 


ing of labor with the dwarf kinds, in preparing 
for market. The Boston market celery re- 
quires a good deal of time in trimming be- 
tween the sprouts with a sharp pointed knife, 
which would be saved in preparing the single 
sorts, which, however, would require bunch- 
ing. W. DD. Priverick. 





FALLACIOUS FIGURES, 





We find in the ‘‘agricultural department” 
of one of our most valued religious exchanges, 
the following paragraph : 

The Island of Jersey contains but seven 
square miles of territory. Deduct the rocks 
and waste land and the space required for its 
60,000 inhabitants, and probably not more 
than five square miles will remain. Yet on 
this limited territory over 12,000 cattle are 
maintained. The ability to do this the Na- 
tional Live Stock Journal ascribes tothe high 
cultivation of various sorts of grass and roots, 
particularly the luscious, nutritive parsnip, 
which assists in adding such fine flavor and 
rich color to the butter made from these Jer- 
sey COWS. 

We do not know whether the Live Stock 
Journal is responsible for thus whittling down 
the area of the Island of Jersey, or whether 
our religious co-laborer did, of his own motion 
deprive the poor islanders of so large a share 
of their territory, on the principle that ‘‘from 
him that hath not, shall be taken away even 
that he hath.” It isn’t quite fair either to 
crowd a population of 60,000 souls into two 
square miles of territory, which would require 
them to live as close together as the people of 
the most densely populated cities. The 
Island of Jersey is twelve miles long from 
east to west, and from five to seven miles 
wide, containing 40,000 acres of land, or as 
nearly sixty-two square miles of territory, 
(instead of seven,) as the figures can be made 
to come. Now if you allow each of the 12,- 
000 cattle two acres of ground to keep her 
through the year, and that is surely a liberal 
allowance with high cultivation, you will leave 
for the 60,000 human inhabitants just 16,000 
acres, or twenty-five square miles, which will 
give them amuch better chance to spread 
themselves. 





EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 





The detailed statement of the exports of 
breadatuffs for May has just been completed. 
It shows a decrease in the total value of the 
exports as compared with May of last year of 
about $200,000, which is an improvement 
over the comparative statement for April, 
when there was a reduction of $2,279,060, as 
compared with the exports for April, 1880. 
The total value of the exports for May, 1881, 
was $19,804,575, as against $20,032,441 for 
May, 1880. In the five months which ended 
May 31, 1881, there was a loss of nearly $3,- 
000,000 in the value of the exports, the 
amount during that period being $91,575,196, 
as against $94,100,895 in the corresponding 
five months of 1880. The decrease in the 
breadstuff exports for the eleven months 
which ended May 31, 1881, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1880, shows a 
falling off of nearly $9,000,000 in the present 
year, the total value of the exports for the 
eleven months ended May 31, 1881, being 
$244,955,370, as compared with $253,876,- 
828, in 1880. Wheat and Indian corn, as 
usual, constitute the greater part of this 
movement. There was an increase in the ex- 
portations of wheat in May, 1881, over May, 
1880, of more than a million bushels, a differ- 
ence in value in favor of 1881, of $352,000. 
The exports of Indian corn, on the contrary, 
have fallen off more than two million bushels 
as compared with May of last year. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





HUNGARIAN AND MILLET. 

When is the best time to sow Hungarian grass, 
and how much seed does it require to the acre? 
Which is the best to put on poorish land, Hunga- 
rian or Millet? — answer in —_ — 
and Onafuid, Vi. June 20, 1881. 

Remarxs.—Any time in June or early in July 
is usually the proper time for sowing Hungarian 
grass, or common Millet. A bushel of seed is 
needed per acre, toensure a fine quantity of hay. 
Golden millet should be sown as early as possible 
after steady, hot weather sets in, as it requires a 
longer period for growth. We aim to sow the 
Golden by the lastof June. Inyour locality Hun- 
garian, would, doubtless, do the best at this late 
date. The seed, too, costs much less this year 
than either of the other varieties. 





PRESERVING EGGS. 
spondent in Roxbury, adds the following 
sana ods of preserving eggs, as given in the 
Farmer of the llth ult.:—4 quarts quick lime; 
4 ounces common salt; 1 ounce cream of : 
dissolved in water till it is as thick as cream. Let 
the eggs be packed closely in a wooden vessel ; then 
ur the liquor over them and cover tight, and 
eep in the cellar, and they will prove good all 
winter. ConsTANT READER. 





Satts In THE GaRDEN.—An old subscriber 
wishes to know whether there are any kinds 
of salt that will aid vegetation in the garden, 





by keeping the soil moist and adding to its 
fertility ; to which we must reply that no salt 
with which we are acquainted, would be 
likely to show any very marked results as a 
retainer of moisture, unless used in quantities 
so large as to injure vegetation. Nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of a ia are active fer- 
tilizers, but applied in reasonable quantity, 
they could have very little effect upon the 
moisture of the soil. Common salt has been 
claimed to help soils and crops in some cases, 
applied at rates from a few bushels to a ton 
or more per acre, but the cases are rare where 
its use has been continued with paying results. 








Wit rr Werar?—A strawberry, ‘‘pro- 
ductive as the Crescent Seedling, firm as 
the Wilson, and twice the size, with flavor 
equal to the best,” is announced among the 
new fruits, being tested this season by the 
Hall Brothers at Glastonbury, Conn. These 
are high claims, but it it hoped the new berry 
will sustain them on further trial. A perfect 
strawberry has not yet been produced, that 
is, one combining all the good qualities of 
the best. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





—A ‘Texas farmer invested $150 in a 10-acre 
grove of 2000 black walnut trees ten years ago, 
and the nuts bring him $1000 a year now. In 
another ten vears he expects the grove to be worth 
$50,000. 

Hop culture in England has been steadily de- 
creasing since 1878, the decrease in acreage amount- 
ing to 5000 acres. One of the causes is insuf- 
ficiency of capital, resulting in ineflicient cultiva- 
tion and a lack of fertilizing elements. 

—The theory that a varicty of potato is limited 
to about fourteen years is not new, as some sup- 
pose, but may be found mentioned on page 57 of 
the Transactions of the London Horticultural So- 
ciety for the year 1807. 

—Mr. Sargent, director of the botanic garden 
and arboretum of Harvard College, calculates that 
there are 200,000 acres of unimproved land in 
Massachusetts which could at once be covered 
with larch plantations with advantage, and that if 
so planted their net yield in fifty years would be 
considerably more than $1,000,000,000, 


—Mix a little sulphur with salt and feed ocea- 
sionally to sheep. It will effectually destroy sheep 
ticks. The same remedy applied to cattle troubled 


with lice will soon rid them of vermin. The use 
of sulphur with salt repays the trouble of keeping 
a supply for cattle and sheep. Ifa mixture of one 
part of sulphur with seven of salt be freely ap- 
plied, there will be no trouble with vermin. 

We tind the following bug destroyers recom- 
mended in an exchange 
road dust while the dew is on, is the best cure for 
the green cabbage worm. A little rag tied on a 
short peg and saturated with kerosene or crude 
carbolic acid, stuck into a cucumber hill, will drive 
away the yellow striped bug. 


A thin coating of dry 


Fresh cow or hog 


dung applied about the plants will have the same 
effect. 

The Garden, an English horticultural journal, 
declares in a late number its determination to use 
English words in naming plants. It will be a de- 
cided improvement, especially when proper names 


are introduced. Why should we not say Drum- 
mond Pblox instead of Phlox Drummondii? And 
why should a pretty Chinese pink be smothered 
under such a name as Dianthus Heddewigii diade- 
matus flore-plenus? If the name of the originator 
must be used, let it be in English form and with 
English qualifying terma. 
Pink would certainly answer the purpose quite as 
well as the Latin lingo.—Ezraminer. 


Heddewig'’s Diamond 


—A new pest has appeared in the grain ficlds, 
described as a small moth about the size of the 


common clothes moth. The larvae burrow into 
and eat out the centre of the infested grain. It 
appears to prefer Indian corn, and is now pretty 
well distributed over the country, but is more 


abundant in the middle and southern States than 
in the northern. This pest is one likely to destroy 
annually millions of dollars’ worth of corn and 
other grain, unless measures are adopted to check 
its increase. It attacks corn in the ear, or when 
shelled and put in storehouses; and, as the moth 
readily flies from place to place, its dissemination 
is rapid and certain. 


—A correspondent of the Practical Farmer has 
tried an experiment in transplanting grass, which 
he thus describes: “I cut a barrel of blue grass 
sod and with a spade chopped it into pieces about 
two inches square. I took these in a basket and 
dropped them where we had sown oats, putting 
them about two feet apart and stepping on each 
piece. I find they are all growing, and I shall 
watch closely to see how long it will be in spread- 
ing to cover the ground. If this plan was carried 
out on a large scale I think the chopped sods could 
be scattered with a shovel or forked from the 
wagon and a roller passed over it, and if this was 
done early in the spring it would all grow.” 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


THE TIME FOR CUTTING HAY, 





This season is now rapidly approaching, 
and, although much has been written upon 
this subject, its importance is such as to de- 
mand that it be brought continually to the 
attention of farmers. The change that has 
resulted within the past few years is exceed- 
ingly encouraging. 

The importance of the hay crop cannot be 
over-estimated, and its value very much de- 
pends upon the time of cutting and manner of 
curing. A valuable crop of any kind may be 
grown and still its value very greatly dimin- 
ished in the harvesting of the same. It would 
be folly to assert that the hay crop, by the 
harvesting, might be absolutely ruined, for 
such would not be the case; but it is safe to 
say that, although, perhaps, not shown by ap- 
pearances, the feeding value of the hay crop 
may be very much diminished. The value of 
the hay crop does not depend upon the bulk 
or weight of its dry substance, but upon the 
amount of material that is convertible into 
muscle, bone, fat, or the production of heat in 
the animal system; i. e., upon the material 
that can be assimilated to the animal system. 
The fact has been proven time and time again, 
that woody fibre is of little account in the an- 
imal economy. Experiments and chemical 
analyses have proven that, with the increased 
age of grass, after it has arrived at the flower- 
ing period, the woody fibre increases, and yet, 
notwithstanding these two facts, that woody 
fibre increases with the age of the grass, and 
that it possesses no essential feeding value, 
there are farmers who still continue to allow 
their hay to stand until it becomes dry, and 
then drag along the harvesting till into Sep- 
tember or October. 

A farmer accredited with having excellent 
judgment was heard to say that he did not be- 
lieve in cutting hay early ; it was a great deal 
better to get fully ripe, and certainly his prac- 
tice would fortify his opinion, for his hay crop 
is always gathered very late, so late that 
much of it is like oat straw; but results do 
not corroborate his theory, for scarcely a win- 
ter passes but that he loses more or less of 
his young stock. Qn one occasion he started 
with fourteen yearlings, and betore spring 
one-half had gone intothe manure pile. With 
such an experience as this, it would seem as 
though any person would be convinced, and 
thoroughly convinced. 

German papers publish details of experi- 
ments carried on at the agricultural schools 
of that country for the purpose of testing the 
nutritive properties of grass and hay, at its 
various stages. By an elaborate series of 
analyses, it is shown why young grass is more 
nutritious than mature grass. Physiological 
experiments show that it is more easily di- 
gested. Thus, grass two and one-half inches 
high contains nearly fifty per cent more of al- 
buminoids than @ which is six inches high, 
and ten more of ‘‘crude fat.” The mature 
— contains more woody fibre and less flesh- 

orming matter than the young grass, and, 
besides this, it is found that the nutritious al- 
buminoids exist in a less soluble form in hay 
than in young grass. Hence the differences 
of nutritive value and digestibility. Autum- 
nal hay, (aftermath,) was found to be more 
nutritious than summer hay. This is in exact 
accord with common observation. Where is 
the man, who, however great his supply of 
late cut hay, having an animal that he wished 
to fatten through the summer would think of 
doing it upon the hay? and yet how many an- 
imals are turned to and are ready for 
the shambles in the early fall. Now, if there 
is no nutriment in early cut hay, no fat-form- 
ing principles, how much less ought there to 








be in the young and succulent grass that is 
constantly shorn by the grazing animals, and 
yet fat is continually laid on, most practically 
giving the lie to statements that early cut hay 
is of little value. 

One thing is certain, very many farmers are 
beginning to feel the importance of cutting 
hay early, and where, from fifteen to twenty 
years ago, it was a rare thing to see any hay 
cut until after the first of July, in this imme- 
diate section, now, it is safe to say, fully one- 
half of the hay crop is harvested before the 
first of July, and farmers speak of the gradual 
increase of their hay crop. So far as obser- 
vation would indicate, it appears as though 
the early cutting of hay had the effect to has- 
ten the maturity of the crop somewhat. 

When cut early a little more time may be 
required to cure it properly, although it is not 
best to dry hay too much. When grass is cut 
early and is cured just sufficiently to insure its 
proper keeping, it will come from the mow 
with a rich, fragrant aroma that will tempt 
the appetite of any animal, and which can 
never be found in hay that is allowed to stand 
until it is almost dried up. Any person who 
doubts the feeding value of <a and late cut 
hay, should refer the matter to the animals 
themselves, and if they abide their judgment 
they will hardly be willing to continue a prac- 
tice that is rapidly giving way to something 
more approved by good judgment. 

Witiiam H. Yeomans, 

Columbia, Conn., 1881. 
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SADDLE HORSES. 





It is indeed a pleasure to notice that our 
people are, by degrees, cultivating a desire for 
that most invigorating and health-giving of 
all out door enjoyments—equestrianism. To 
ride well, is an accomplishment of which any 
lady or gentleman may well be proud, though 
there are few in our section of the country, 
who are masters of the art in all its various 
details. Mounted on a high-spirited and well 
bred horse, upon which the rider is at perfect 
ease, a graceful figure shows to the best ad- 
vantage, while it imparts that heaithful, vigor- 
ous feeling which those who have never ex- 
perienced it, have but a faint conception of. 
Who can say that a beautiful woman ever 
presents so attractive, and picturesque an ap- 
pearance as when mounted on a noble horse? 
There is that beautiful color to her cheek as 
her steed gallops along with hie elastic stride, 
which the butterfly belles of the ball-room 
may well envy her. The saddle is the doc- 
tor’s enemy; it is the cure for more disorders 
which suffering nature is heir to than most peo- 
ple are aware ot, theretore the more that take 
this best of daily exercise, the fewer dyspep- 
tics and subjects for gout and other ailments 
shall we have in our midst. But to enjoy 
riding, it is essential to have a horse fitted for 
the purpose. Some people think that if a 
horse will allow you to mount him, and he 
can be put into a smart gallop, that he is a 
saddle horse, but this is a great mistake. 
Such people have not been educated up to 
what really goes to make up a perfect saddle 
horse in all the fine points, in appearance, 
disposition, weight-carrying capacity, and, 
above all, regulation and ease of gait. 

It has hitherto been a very difficult matter 
to obtain, in this part of the country, horses 
which are adapted for this use, and even now 
we are obliged to go to Kentucky and the 
southern States to find them. In Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Virginia, we probably see the 
art of horsemanship both in relation to horse 
and rider, carried to a higher standard than 
in any other part of the world, not even ex- 
cepting England. The Kentucky saddle horse 
is a model for an artist; bis gait and temper 
are perfection itself; a mouth of velvet, obedi- 
ent to the weight of a feather; indeed pos- 
sessing as he frequently does, a fiery and ner- 
vous temperament, yet so perfectly is he 
trained that it takes but the slightest pressure 
of the rider's knee, or the inclination of his 
body to change him from one gait to another, 
or the smallest touch of a finger to control 
him. In gaits he has a variety, a rapid walk, 
fox-trot, rack, trot, lope and run, changing 
at the pleasure of the rider. ‘These horses 
are thoroughly bitted when young, and taught 
to carry a high and stylish bead. 

Saddle horses are not bred wholly from 
thoroughbred running stock, though many of 
them are nearly thoroughbred ; nor is the turt 
a proper school from whence to select schol- 
ars to educate for the purpose; the gallop of 
the race horse is by no means the saddle gait. 
Some racers turn out to be good saddle 
horses, but not often. Saddle stock may be 
rather regarded in @ measure, as a breed by 
itself, composed largely of the best blood, 
from whence these models obtain that ele- 
gance of form and finish for which they are so 
noticeable. A great deal of the saddle stock 
in Kentucky is descended from the famous 
four-mile race horse, Denmark, foaled in 
1830; a son of imported Hedgeford. Den- 
mark was himself a natural saddle horse, as 
indeed, were most of his stock. They pos- 
sessed yreat style, and a fine temper; these 
qualities they transmitted to their progeny to 
a remarkable degree, and the family display 
it to this day. The Copperbottoms, Bald 
Stockings, and Tom Hals were also favorite 
saddle strains among the thoroughbreds. The 
rule is to select the dam on account of her 
gaits, and to breed her to a thoroughbred 
horse of docile disposition. This ensures a 
colt with the staying qualities and fleetness 
of the racer, combined with the fine walking, 
racking and pacing gaits of the dam. Train- 
ing completes the work, and the saddle gaits 
are soon developed to perfection. 

I see no reason why some of our stock 
breeders here, in New England, do not make 
a start, and breed some colts fitted for the 
saddle. ‘This class of horses are bringing 
large prices today and there is a splendid field 
for a profitable venture in raising such. 

ALEXANDER. 

Dorchester, June 20, 1881. 
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CUCUMBER PICKLES. 





Your ‘‘remarks” in answer to a subscriber 
upon the above topic in the Farmer of June 
18th, are very good as far as they go, but it 
may be useful to some of your readers to 
know how strong to make the brine; if made 
too strong it will sometimes cause the pickles 
to wilt or wither, in which condition they are 
not saleable, and if too weak they will ferment 
too much and get soft. The proper strength 
is just enough to float a potato. if your sub- 
scriber wishes to market his pickles in vin- 
egar, they must be taken out of the brine 
about a week before being sold; when taken 
out they are at once placed in fresh water, 
and the water changed twice a day until the 
pickles taste quite fresh, which usually takes 
two or three days. The pickles are then 
placed in strong cider or whiskey vinegar, 
and spiced to suit the taste of the customer. 

It was formerly the almost universal custom 
to scald the pickles in a copper kettle after 
freshening and before placing them in vinegar ; 
the verdigris of the kettle would impart a 
bright green to the pickles, somewhat like the 
color of a freshly picked cucumber, and more 
attractive to the eye than the dirty, yellowish 
green of a salted pickle. The very small 
amount of copper required to impart this color 
was probably harmless, for I am not aware 
that any case of copper poisoning ever re- 
sulted from the consumption of the enormous 
quantities of pickles that were a few years 
ago prepared in this way; but of late years, 
the fashion has changed, probably through a 
knowledge on the part of the buyer of the 
source of the green color, and a fear of inju- 
rious effects therefrom, and now the demand 
for green pickles is very light as compared 
with the so-called English pickles, that are 
prepared without copper ; dey have a dull. 
yellowish green color, but are crispy and 
good, and as digestible as a cucumber can be, 
which is not saying much. W. D. P. 


Selections, ; 


SUMMER PRUNING OF PINES. 








At this season of the year the various 
species of pines are making their growth, and 
sometimes when growing fast are apt to make 
thin looking specimens, not at all in accord- 
ance with the close, dense growth which so 
much delights the eye of a cultivated tree 
lover. How to remedy this is often a ques- 
tion. The object can be accomplished by 
shortening the growths which the tree makes 
this season. All the strongest growths are in 
the upper portions of the tree, and if these 
are cut back a few inches while soft and 

n, quite a number of small buds will be 
ormed, which next year will make numerous 
branches and thus thicken up the tree. The 
leading shoot is generally the strongest, and 
this must be cut off as well as the rest. It is, 





indeed, more important that this should be 
cut, than the others. Another bud for a 
leader next year will be formed now, and the 
tree will in no way be disfigured by the short- 
ening in. Indeed, no one will know that it 
has been pruned at all. The tree will have a 
large number of branches this time next year 
—double or treble the number—and_ nothing 
will be noted before this. It is important to 
be borne in mind that only the strong shoots, 
which are the upper shoots, should be pruned 
back. The ones growing near the ground are 
generally much weaker than those growing 
near the top of the tree, and all who have 
tried this kind of trimming report that it is an 
injury to touch them. Usually it is the upper 
halt only of the tree that should have this 
summer pruning knife.—Germantown ‘Tele- 
graph. 





MORE LEAN MEAT. 





I have just seen an article in an agricultural 
per saying that the English objected to our 
ogs because they were too fat, and the editor 
advised us to feed less corn and more barley. 
This is all very well; but if our hogs are too 
fat, which I very much doubt, the way to cor- 
rect the difficulty is not merely by feeding 
less corn, but by introducing better breeds 
and by adopting a better system of feeding 
and management. A large, lean hog does 
not furnish the pork or bacon which either the 
American or English market requires. Large 
boned, lean hogs are not scarce. If the im- 
proved breeds are too fat, it is because we do 
not manage them properly. We may have to 
let them get more growth before we fatten 
them. Instead of selling them at nine or ten 
months old we may have to keep them till 
they are fifteen or eighteen months old. 
Keep them in a thrifty, growing condition. 
In the summer and autumn, the food will con- 
sist principally of grass or corn fodder; in 
the winter we can feed corn, bran, ensilage, 
&c. The point is to keep the pigs constantly 
gaining till they are shut up to fatten. In 
this section a good plan would be to have the 
pigs come in May, June or July. The sow 
and little pigs should run out every day to 
grass. The sow should have slops or any- 
thing that would favor the production of milk. 
Feed her liberally. As soon as the little pigs 
are old enough to eat, give them some cooked 
or soaked corn, or oat or barley meal, with 
all the skimmed milk you can spare. Noth- 
ing is so good for little pigs as milk. 

Success in raising pigs profitably depends 
upon feeding liberally till the pigs are three 
or four months old. Let them have the run 
of a grass or clover pasture, and after the 
harvest they will do well on the wheat stub- 
bles. The cost of raising in this way is very 
little. In the winter they will need richer 
food. They should have dry, warm quarters, 
with plenty of clean straw. Where cows or 
cattle are fed grain or oilcake, or where the 
new system of ensilage is practiced, the pigs 
will, to a considerable extent, pick up their 
own living. In my case, we give them warm 
slops twice a day during the winter. They 
may seem to be getting too fat, but this will 
not hurt them. I like to see them in good 
condition when turned out to grass in the 
spring. And until the grass is abundant and 
nutritious I should feed the pigs night and 
morning with the same food that they have 
had during the winter. With good pasture, 
well bred pigs, that have been properly cared 
for during the winter, will keep fat and thrifty 
with little or no extra food. ‘They will be in 
a healthy, growing condition, and can be fat- 
tened in three or four weeks, at any time 
deemed desirable. For such a system of 
management, I feel sure that the Essex and 
their grades stand unrivalled. This is be- 
cause they are so quiet and so refined. A 
restless hog, or one having large bones and 
large, coarse ears, will need so much food to 
sustain the vital functions that he cannot be 
profitably kept on grass alone. Ife will need 


all the nutriment he can find to sustain his 
restless activity. He will have very little 
‘lean meat,” and what be has will be coarse 


and tough. The food which should have pro- 
duced nice, tender, juicy flesh has gone to 
produce hair, gristle and offal. If consumers 
find our pork too fat—in other words, if they 
find too small a proportion of tender, juicy, 
lean meat, it is due not so much to a corn diet 
as to bad breeding and bad feeding. We 
have every facility for producing the best and 
cheapest pork, bacon and hams in the world. 
We have all the leading breeds of swine in 
perfection, and we have an abundance of the 
best and cheapest foods, and our packers are 
not wanting in science, skill, enterprise or 
capital. Pig breeding and pork packing in 
America are already among our most impor- 
tant industries, and are destined to attain vast 
dimensions.—Joseph Harris. 





EXPERIENCE IN) HATCHING 
CHICKENS. 





I am seldom troubled with sitting hens, 
even of those breeds called the sitting vari- 
eties. In my flocks this rarely occurs until 
May—never in the early season; thus I have 
to resort to various methods to get early 
chickens hatched. Heretofore 1 have bor- 
rowed, purchased and traded with neighbors, 
but this year I provided myself with pullets 
from broods which, for generations back, had 
been inveterate sitters. They came into lay- 
ing early in the winter. Having a fine flock 
of a dozen or more of Brown Leghorn pullets, 
headed by a magnificent cock, I was desirous 
ot rearing all the early chicks that space and 
accommodations would allow. The hens laid 
well, as my hens always do, averaging from 
six to eight per day. My sitters looked well, 
and took good care of my interest in the mar- 
ket production of eggs, but gave no intima- 
tion of being broody. Leghorn and Dorking 
eggs accumulated, and not a hen remained on 
the nest longer than to deposit an egg. An 
old customer came and purchased two sittings 
of fifteen eggs each—my first and best eggs. 
I could not use them, for not a hen had any 
disposition to sit. All my neighbors had hens 
confined to break up this very propensity 
which was just then so desired by me. 

At last I concluded to exchange my sitters 
that were laying for those actually brooding, 
which I did the first week in May. I ex- 
changed four of my sleek, fat, clean hens even 
for four sitters, said to be three-fourths White 
Leghorns. I knew when I took them in my 
hands that they were lousy, and I concluded 
not to examine them for lice, which I knew 
by the indications were there, for fear, if 
found, the labor of extermination would im- 
mediately commence, and perhaps the brood- 
ing stop. They proved steady and persistent 
sitters, and did very well until the chicks be- 
gan to peep in the shell and come forth, when 
they appeared frantic, and fairly danced on 
the eggs, crushing the shells and killing the 
chicks. Then came the dilemma in the affair. 
The idea of losing my fine chicks after all was 
too much. Some means of saving them must 
be invented. About a bushel and a half of 
fermenting stable manure was placed in a 
commodious box, and covered with a sheep- 
skin, the wool side down. Underneath this, 
and on the fermenting manure, the unhatched 
and green chicks were placed, where they 
came out and did well, and to-day I have 
forty chicks, smart and strong, without the 
mother hen. The sitters have been cleared 
of their vermin, and some given fresh eggs, 
and two are mothering chicks. Eighteen live 
in their box and do well. They sleep at night 
in their manure box.—C. L., in Am. Dairy- 
man. 





HORSE POINTS. 





All agree, says a writer in the Agricul/ural 
Gazette, it is action in the horse that sells. 
This is obtained when we have the comple- 
mental power in the muscles, the greatest 
leverage from the bones, and quality in the 
tendons; health in the ligaments, and truth 
in the disposition of the limbs. We adjudi- 
cate on the horse's hindquarters as a whole. 
All horses with any pretensions to quality or 
family possess length and straightness from 
the hips to tail. This is especially graceful 
and horizontal in the thoroughbred. 

1. Length from hip to hock is the criterion 
both of -_ and power; all horses of value 
are ‘‘well let down” in their quarters, afford- 
ing increase of length and volume in the mus- 
cles, power and speed accruing. The haunch- 
bone and the thigh bone—the first strong and 
long, the second strong, of average length; 
this naturally varies with breed, but in all 
classes it is most important that the thigh ‘‘be 
well let down into the hock;” muscular de- 
velopment here cannot be too ‘‘immense.” 
Good kins afford material help for getting 
through the dirt. 

2. At the articulation of the haunch and 
thigh-bone we find the stifle in situ. A good 
one, without exception, is high up, abutting 
the flank. This is the concentration of power 


in all classes; it is a certain sign that the 
haunch-bone is well sloped forward, and that 
the thigh-bone is well carried back. 

3. The hock we have previously determined 
on, but as in the forelegs, I counsel young be- 
ginners to avoid weak, ill-defined knees; so 
here, have as little to do with horses whose 
os calcis, or point of the hock, is ill-defined. 
Remember puff and gum is weakness. Se- 
cure hocks that are clean and well-defined. 
The os calcis contributes leverage; it is evi- 
dence both of power and speed. 

The hind cannons or metatarsal-bones must 
individually be straight, with just a soupcon 
of inclination forwards. They should be flat 
and short; breadth under the hock here is 
strength, the sign of quality. Feel tendons 
along their course, that the legs, as in the 
fore, are clean in the tendons (broad and 
flat ;) the sesamoid bones, at the upper back 
portion of the fetlock joints, well pronounced. 





GREEN-MANURING--ITS VALUE. 





It is rather surprising that in localities 
where manure is scarce, more attention is not 
given to green-manuring. It is eminently a 
practical remedy. ‘Those who teach do not 
themselves hold the plough, nor ever did 
make a point to deride it, and time and again 
we have had to read humorous essays on the 
use of ‘‘ascidulated water,” as green-manures 
are termed. The value of green-manure, in- 
deed, is known chiefly to those who have tried 
it, and to none others. That it is not as 
common as it ought to be, arises from the 
extra labor involved, as well as the loss of use 
in the land while the green manure is grow- 
ing. All these are objections where manure 
is to be had tolerably easy, but it is not in 
these places that we would recommend the 
practice. Still the labor question is a serious 
one, though less so in light than in heavy soil. 
New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia and Dela- 
ware have many sandy tracts just suited to 
this way of manuring. The land is easily 
ploughed, and indeed it is on the sandier soils 
that ploughing under a green crop as a fer- 
tilizer has been found to have the best effect. 
At the beginning of August there are many 
who have had a summer crop taken off that 
might very well be sown with buckwheat, or 
any other plant that would sprout at once, 
and make a rapid and thick growth before 
frost sets in, and just before this ploughed 
down to remain all winter. 

Broken up again for spring sowing, it would 
be found that no other manure was necessary 
to a fair crop. There would be a temptation 
perhaps, to let the buckwheat remain for 
seed, but there is no crop that so robs the 
ground of its fertilizing qualities. Unless 
manure is put in before or aftera crop of 
buckwheat, the ground is reduced to a miser- 
able condition. Perhaps it is this fact which 
makes buckwheat so good as a green manure. 
It has the power of reducing the mineral con- 
stituents, and these returned to the soil by the 
ploughing down process, gives back the ele- 
ments ina form which other plants can take 
up better than if drawn from the earth direct 
by themselves. Clover is often used fora 
green-maoure crop, and it would no doubt be 
the best were it not so slowa grower. The 
best things are those which make a dense 
growth in a short time, and for this purpose 
there are many rough things that no doubt 
would be found much better than many things 
now commonly employed. When a crop of 
clover will not be in the way of some other 
crop of more value, it is no doubt the best to 
grow for ploughing under. Inthe great (en- 
esee valley, sixty to seventy years ago, we 
see it stated that it was generally resorted to 
for this purpose, and regarded as the most 
valuable of all the green crops for ploughing 
under.— (Ger. Telegraph. 





BISULPHIDE OF CARBON FOR IN- 
SECTS. 





Professor J. Henry Comstock suggests that 
onions, which are being injured by the mag- 
got, should be pulled up and the maggots de- 
stroyed. He refers to the method, first re- 
commended by Dr. B. D. Walsh, of destroy- 
ing by use of hot water. We have long been 
troubled with tre closely allied cabbage mag- 
got here at Lansing. We have not found the 
hot water remedy very effective, and to pull 
the plants up, as suggested by Professor Com- 
stock is almost sure to destroy the plants. 
Last summer I was led to try bisulphide of 
carbon as a weapon against these pests. From 
its efficiency in destroying museum pests, and 
the success which had attended its use in fight- 
ing the dreaded phylloxera in France, | 
thought that very likely it would be equally 
serviceable in the case of a cabbage maggot. 
To apply it I made a small hole by use ofa 
rod, close to the plant, three or four inches 
deep, turned into it about half a teaspoonful 
of the liquid, and then quickly filled the hole 
with earth, and packed it by stepping there- 
on. The same experiments were performed 
at my suggesting by my student, Mr. Wm. 
McKenny, not only for the cabbage maggot, 
but also for the squash borer, and with very 
gratifying success in both cases. This is the 
first remedy that we have ever found effective 
against the pernicious destroyer of our 
squashes. I have no doubt but that this rem- 
edy would prove equally effective in conquer- 
ing the peach tree borer, and the radish and 
onion maggots. ‘The only question would be 
whether it would pay in these last cases, and 
this must be settled by experiment. It should 
be remembered that this liquid is very volatile 
and terribly explosive. Care, therefore, 
should be exercised in its use. Bottles of it 
should never be opened near a fire or light of 
lamp or gas.—Prof. A. J. Cook, in N. Y. 
Tribune. 





SMOKED MUTTON HAMS. 


Choose fat young mutton. Rub it thor- 
oughly with a mixture in the proportion of 
one part sugar to two of salt, and half an 
ounce of saltpetre, and the same quantity of 
black pepper toapound of the mixture. 
Place the meat in a covered vessel and turn 
and beat it twice a day for three consecutive 
days. The fourth day wipe the scum from 
the meat, wash it with strong vinegar, and 
again rub it withthe mixture. The day after 
beat and turn it; repeat these alternate oper- 
ations for ten days, being careful to remove 
the scum before each rubbing, and to turn the 
meat every time. After this it must be 
smoked for ten days. Tobe used the same 
as smoked venison or dried beef. 

To pickle without smoking them, rub the 
hams with a mixture of sugar, pepper and 
saltpetre, allowing four ounces of the former 
and an ounce each of the two latter to every 
twelve pounds, and a pound and a quarter of 
salt to the same quantity. After the meat 
is thoroughly rubbed, cover it with the salt 
and turn and beat it every day as before di- 
rected. At the end of a week add a tea- 
cupful of vinegar to the brine and continue 
the turning and beating. After three weeks 
take it from the brine, wash with fair water, 
then with strong vinegar, and hang up in a 
cool cellar for a week or less, according to the 
weather. It should be soaked in cold water 
about an hour before boiling. 

An old cook book says that hams protected 
by wrapping, can be kept packed in a barrel 
full of charcoal broken pretty small, and even 
claims that tainted meat can be restored. 
However doubtful that last statement may be, 
it seems quite possible that good meat could 
be so kept for a few days in warm weather. 
There is also a method of preserving meat by 
the use of salicylic acid, but having no expe- 
rience in either of these ways I merely men- 
tion them, so there is something for you and 
me to find out about.— Toronto Globe. 





Lima Beans.—The Lima bean is hard to 
raise, but when raised it is the prince of beans. 
It is difficult to get it well started, unless the 
seed is certainly ripe and good, and as soon 
as it is fairly under way the worm takes to 
cutting it down without mercy. It is better 
to raise one’s own seed than to buy it. Let 
the earliest pods ripen, and gather them when 
they are fully matured. Then put in plenty 
of seed when you plant, so as to have plants 
enough for the worms. They can readily be 
thinned out. We planted about forty bills 
of Lima beans about the middle of May, put- 
ting eight beans ina hill. Of the 320 seeds 
only sixteen came up. Others were found 
by digging into the hills, partly sprouted and 
rotting, while in most of the hills no trace of 
the seed could be discovered. Six hills 

lanted with a few beans saved over last fall 
rom our own vines nearly all came up. 
When once the vines have fairly begun to 
climb the poles, they are hardy, and they 
are good bearers. And a dish of Lima shell 
beans is the very creme de la creme of the ar- 
istocracy of the vegetable garden.—Lowell 





Courter. 


For the New England Farmer. 


WESTERN FARMING. 





Choosing a Home in the Great West; What 
should be Secured, and what is to be Avoid- 
ed; The Soil and Climate of Kansas ; Neigh- 
bors and Neighborhoods; Buildings and 
Building Materials. 





The question as to what locality, all things 
considered, promises most favorably for rap- 
idly and pleasantly accumulating a compe- 
tency, is one of vital importance to the far- 
mer. Whether the Eastern, Southern or 
Western States be decided upon as best an- 
swering this question does not now concern 
us. But ifthe West, or, more particularly, 
Kansas, be selected as the base of operations, 
we will offer a few suggestions which should 
engage our attention before making a final 
choice of the exact location. Buying land 
for your home is considered as most conclu- 
sive evidence that you ‘‘have come to stay,” 
ab announcement 80 tly and reckless- 
ly made in the West by unreliable adventur- 
ers, with aview of thus obtaining the confi- 
dence of the community. Men making this 
statement are invariably received with caution 
if not with distrust, until they furnish proof 
of their sincerity by purchasing land. Toa 
man of limited means this is a most important 
step, as by it his place of residence may be 
regarded as fixed for a term of at least ten 
years. The chances for selling at a price 
which will remunerate him, even approxi- 
mately, for his outlay on the land and the cost 
of his improvements, are ackcowledged to be 
few and far between. 

For the farmer, the nearness of a good 
market, and suitable transporting facilities 
are matters which first present themselves for 
his consideration, being prime factors in the 
successful conduct of his business. In Kan- 
sas, the two principal railroads are the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the Kansas Pa- 
cific Division of the Union Pacific. These two 
lines, running parallel with each other, but 
generally from fifty to one hundred miles 
apart, extend westward across the entire 
State, making, therefore, within the State 
lines a distance of about four hundred miles. 

A location in the vicinity of one of these 
roads, or their connections, is eminently de- 
sirable; caution being used in not going so 
far west as to render freight charges exces- 
sive. If possible it is well to have your rail- 
road town a ‘‘competing point.” Although 
active competition for freight or passenger 
business is rarely long continued, being 
avoided by the combination or ‘*pooling” ot 
the different railroad interests involved, a 
tariff of charges is generally adopted which is 
lower, proportionately, than that for towns 
accessible by but one railway line. 

Kansas, generally speaking, is not a plen- 
tifully wooded country; in fact, of the land 
in the western part of the State, hardly five 


per cent is covered with timber. Along the 
margins of creeks and rivers, and in 
neighboring ravines, sheltered by high 


rock-capped bluffs from the ravages of prairie 
fires, there is, however, an abundance of tim- 
ber. Our farm, therefore, should include 
within its limits the banks of some stream, 
provision being thus made for our supply of 
both fuel and water. Here, as elsewhere, 
remembering that shiftless farming does not 
pay, we should avoid burdening ourselves 
with too much land. With money worth ten 
to twelve per cent, secured by ‘‘gilt-edge” 
collateral, it is hardly politic to ‘‘carry” un- 
improved land, however cheaply it may be 
bought. As a speculation, real estate, in 
giving its possessor a tangible return for his 
funds, is always attractive, but in its acquire- 
ment the farmer should never cramp himself 





by locking up the capital necessary for carry- 
ing on his regular business. The land 
‘‘fever” is quite as bad as the gold or silver 
mining ‘*fever” and as disastrous ia its re- 
sults. 

The ‘‘bottom” land, i. e., the strip of coun- 
try along the banks of the rivers and creeks, 
is the richest and yields the most satisfactory 
crops. Varying in width from a quarter of a 
mile to two or three miles, in choosing the site 
for our home farm, if we do not intend to buy 
a large tract, we should select the narrower 
‘‘bottom.” We shall thus be enabled to se- 
cure fertile land, a supply of fuel, which is 
furnished by the timber immediately border- 
ing the streams, water for our stock, and also 
a healthy location for our house upon the ele- 
vated bluffs which usually limit the ‘‘bottom” 
as the distance from the stream increases. 
These bluffs also supply a good quality of 
limestone, which is suitable for building 
houses, walls, etc., and is largely used. 

The tropical luxuriance of vegetation, al- 
ways found on the margins of creeks and 
rivers, being the natural result of the moisture, 
richness of the soil, and heat of the Kansas 
sun, is generally accompanied by malaria. 
Many, from its nearness to the supply of wood 
and water, choose the bank of a stream as a 
site for the dwelling house, but a greater mis- 
take could hardly be made unless one ex- 
pressly wishes an unfailing stock of chills and 
fever in his family, which this malaria is sure 
to furnish. A proper location of the dwell- 
ing, such as the more elevated land in the vi- 
cinity of a bluff, would relieve most persons 
of this most dreaded feature of western life. 
Cisterns for receiving and storing a supply 
of soft rain water are very common in most 
sections of the State. Pure water is a luxury 
which is within the reach of all, as the stone 
from the bluffs is easily quarried and well 
suited forcistern building. For drinking, this 
soft water, where proper care is taken to se- 
cure filtering, cleanliness, and ventilation, is 
much more palatable, and, probably, more 
conducive to health than the well water, which, 
like the water generally throughout the West, 
ishard, being impregnated with lime. Cis- 
terns should be built on a liberal scale, to se- 
cure a supply of water sufficient to last during 
a drought, which occasionally continues for 
several weeks. 

Families making part of a community or or- 
ganized society are much more likely to be 
contented with their surroundings, in taking 
up their residence in a strange country or 
State than if they leave their former home- 
steads and neighbors separately, taking with 
them nothing but the recollections of their old 
familiar and well-tried friends and acquain- 
tances. The individual members of settle- 
ments started by such organizations, realize, 
very forcibly, that their private interests are 
identical with those of the community at large. 
So we find towns established by (Quakers, 
second Adventists, Methodists, etc., as Mis- 
sions by the Roman Catholics, or by colonies 
of Swedes, Germans, Welsh, and other na- 
tionalities are, almost without exception, won- 
derfully enterprising and prosperous, and 
such towns are frequently found in Kansas. 
It, however, we are unconnected with any 
band or colony of settlers, but are locating 
independently, we should, in joining any 
neighborhood, give the preference to those 
which have good schools and churches, and at 
the same time, are not heavily burdened with 
debt, necessitating heavy taxes. In the West 
many towns and counties, by issuing their 
bonds to pay for building connecting rail- 
roads, have plunged themselves almost hope- 
lessly into debt. Such localities, should, of 
course, be avoided. 

Before deciding definitely upon a perma- 
nent location, acontinued residence, on trial 
of one or two years is desirable. This is 
sometimes secured by making an agreement 
with the owner, who, in return for ‘‘breaking” 
and fencing, relinquishes his right to the land 
and all crops raised upon it for a specified 
time. By a further condition the farmer is 
allowed the privilege of purchase upon the ex- 
piration of this specified time, at a stipulated 
price. Such an arrangement is mutually ad- 
vantageous, the farmer, even if he decides 
not to buy, receiving an ample return for his 
outlay. for living expenses and for his time 
and labor, while the owner secures the im- 
provement of his property, without any cash 
expenditure. The farmer is also enabled to 
form a good idea of the climate from his own 
experience. This is a matter of vital impor- 
tance when selecting what may prove to be 
his residence for many years, and, being a 
subject with which personal prejudices and 
preferences have so much to do, his own opin- 
ion, based upon actual facts, is much more 
desirable than any ideas derived from older 
settlers, or from reading. . 

The winds in Kansas, and most of the 
neighboring States, by their endless activity, 
are a striking peculiarity to a traveller, whose 
home is in the Middle or the New England 
States. Tempering, as they do, the excessive 
heat of this southern sun, which in midsum- 
mer, would, otherwise, be unbearable, they 
are received asa priceless boon, though not 
an unmixed blessing. They furnish « valua- 
ble and almost unlimited power, which is util- 
ized by wind-engines, connected with grist 
mills, saw mills, flour mills, and factories of 
various kind. Upon the farm they assist in 
many ways, such as in supplying well water 
wherever needed, furnishing power for saw- 
ing wood, shelling corn, etc. 





At times they are a serious annoyance, ren- 
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boro, which have manifested themselves in nu- 
merous attempts to escape, some of them suc- 
cessful, aswell as in the complaints of the friends 
of the prisoners, and the reports of casual and 
regular visitors to the institution. Reports 
of cruel and unusual punishments, of careless- 
hess and inattention to duty on the part of 
the oflicers, and of a general shiftless and 
ineflicient course of management of the school 
have from time to time found their way into 
the papers, and have at length increased to 
such an extent as to force an investigation on 
the part of the Trustees. The investigation 
began on Monday evening last, before the full 
board of the trustees of the primary and re- 
form schools of the Commonwealth, the 
charges against the Superintendent being pre- 
ferred by Mr. Ainsworth, one of the oftlicers 
of the school, and the boys being informed 
that they were free to tell all they knew, and 
make any they wished. The 
Westboro Reform School seems somehow to 
need investigating a great deal oftener than it 
ought. ‘There has been hardly a year since it 
was established in which its management or 
mismanagement has not been publicly called 
In «question. 


complaints 


It has been ‘‘investigated” over 
and over again ; its oflicers and trustees have 
been periodically declared incompetent and 
negligent, or faithful and praiseworthy, as it 
might be, but still it seems to be continually 
in hot water, and to come up every now and 
then with a good deal of regularity, to be 
again examined and judged. As to the merits 
of the present case, there is not yet testimony 
enough to base any sort of a judgment upon 
as to where the blame belongs for the very 
unsatisfactory condition of affairs that doubt- 
less exists at the school. At any rate it is to 
be hoped that the present investigation will 
be thoroughly made, and its results so applied 
as to result in some good to the institution, 
which is more than can be said of some pre- 
vious inquiries of the same kind. 





SHOCKING RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 
Particulars have been received of a terrible 


accident on the Morelos Railway in Mexico 
last Friday night. ‘Ihe scene of the catastro- 
phe was on the river San Antonio, near the 
village of Mailpois. For some time past this 


section of country has been swept by fierce 


on grape culture and wine production in the 
United States for the year 1880, giving a 
large amount of interesting and probably ac- 
curate statistics as to this branch of agricul- 
tural industry. Of these statistics be says: 
‘They are of value as showing the dimensions 
the wine industry of this country has attained, 
the consequent importance of giving greater 
encouragement to this branch of agricultural 
economy, the location of the production and 
local values of the product. They show that 
the consumers in any part of the United 
States are conveniently near to the centres of 
production, and that little necessity prevails 
for looking to foreign cellars for supplies of 
ordinary table wines at least. Ot course we 
cannot hope, in our comparatively young 
vineyards, and with our as yet comparatively 
untried varieties, to produce wines that will 
be received with the same favor as those of 
the better vineyards of the old world. But 
we are constantly improving, and it is certain 
that in table wines of low alcoholic strength 
we are now sure of obtaining from our own 
vineyards products more free from adultera- 
tion, and consequently more healthy in gen- 
eral, than the wines ordinarily imported in 
casks, and we may hope in the very near fu- 
ture to render much of the present importa- 
tions unnecessary and even undesirable.” 
There is, it is true, much to be done ia the 
improvement of the culture of the vineyards 
and many reforms to be made in the cellars 
of producers, yet even now good sound wines 
are not hard to find. As would naturally be 
expected, California takes the lead in wine 
making, her product for the last year being 
over 15,000,000 gallons, or nearly two-thirds 
of the whole product of the country. Mis- 
souri produced 1,824,207 gallons, and Ohio 
1,632,073 gallons; the value of the Ohio pro- 
duct however was considerably greater than 
that The total value of the 
wine crop is given as $1:3,426,174.87, and the 


of Missouri. 


amount is rapidly increasing, not only in Cal- 
ifornia, but even more in some of the central 
States. 








Imports anpb Exporrs.—Excess of ex- 


ports for May, ISS1, $8,616,859; May, 1880, 


$789,797; 12 months ended May 31, 1881, 
%266,773,866 ; do, 1880, $162,270,801. ‘The 





rapidly spread to the whole village. 

A dispatch from the Spanish Consul at Oran in- 
timates that a hundred Spaniards were massacred 
by the insurgents during the recent raid on the 
Esparto factories at Saida, and 400 persons were 
wounded or taken prisoners. 

It is proposed to hold an agricultural and min- 
eralogical exhibition at Madrid in 1882. 

Eugene Schuyler, representative of the United 
States at Bucharest, has arrived at Belgrade to 
conclude commercial and consular conventions 
with Servia. 


The trial of the parties accused of the murder of 


Kx-Sultan Abdul Aziz began on Monday at Con- 
Stantinople; the members of the diplomatic body 
attended the examination. Five of the assassins 
were found guilty, among them Midhat Pasha. 

The Secretary of State of San Domingo, in a cir- 
cular apprising the consuls and envoys of the as- 
sumption of the dictatorship by President Merru, 
orders that they announce everywhere that San 
Domingo will not sell Samana bay to the United 
States. 

Chili and the Argentine Confederation have 
ugreed upon the draft of a treaty. 

he Republic of Nicaragua has ordered the 

Jesuits to quit the country, and a recent steamer 
brought to Panama a large number of priests, and 
others are fleeing from the country in every direc- 
tion. 





Business Dotices. 


Canvassers make from $25 to $50 per week sell- 
ing goods for KE. G. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay 5t., 
New York. Send for Catalogue and terms. §20385 


The Greatest Discovery of the Age. 

For over thirty-four years Dr. TOntAs'’s VENETIAN 
LINIMENT has been warranted to cure Croup, Colic, 
Spasms, Diarrhoea and Dysentery, taken internally, 
and Sore Throat, Pains in the Limbs, Chronic Kheu- 
matisin, Old Sores, Pimples, Blotches and Swellings, 
externally, and not a bottle has been returned, many 
fumilies stating they would not be without it even if it 
was $10 a bottle. Sold by druggists at 25 and 50 cts. 
Depot, 42 Murray St., N. Y. 26tepotds 








A Goop Ixvestment.—One of our promi- 
nent business men said to us the other day : 
“In the spring my wife got all run down 
and could not eat any thing; passing your 
store I saw a pile of Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 
the window, and I gota bottle. After she 
had taken it a week she had a rousing ap- 
petite, and did her everything. She took 
three bottles, and it was the best three dol 
lars leverinvested. C.1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 





Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 
In Dorchester, June 25, by Rev. L. W. Saltonstall, 
Paul Ss. Yendell to Lucy A. Ricker. 
In Chelsea, June 2 y Rev. C. P. H. Nason, Frank 






k. Woodward to Alice F. Colesworthy 

In Cambridge, June 28, by Rev. J. W. Hamilton, 
Wm. W. Sias to Emilie Florence Potter 

In Andover, June 2z, by Rev. Austin Burr, Fred bB. 
Bacon of this city, to Lizzie A. Russell. 

In Chelsea, June 23, by Rev. J. T. Burrill, Henry 


Better 
by Rev. Mr. Katon, Alonzo 


C. Barnes to Lillie H. 
In Gloucester, Jur 
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- crop next summer. 
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and if set early will give a 
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most liberal offer I have ever made. Descriptive 


E. P. ROE. 


INVALUABLE FoR RAIL- 
noap MEN.—*I euffered 
for more than a year with 
Indigestion, and during 
Y the last six months I was 
very Bilious, occasionally 
having a dumb Chill, fol- 
lowed by Fevers, which 
prostrated me. I took 
Simmons Liver Regulator, 
and for several months [ 
have been as stout and 
P hearty as any man could 
desire to be. I am thoroughly satisfied that it is all it 
is recommended to be for Indigestion and Bilious 
Complaints, for mine was certainly a stubborn case. 
I have heard many of my friends #peak of it, and they 
all agree that it possesses all the virtues you claim for 
it. “A. H. HIGHTOWER, Conductor & W.R. R.” 
“Your valuable medicine has entirely cured me of 
the most distressed case of Dyspepsia I ever saw. I 
aim never without iton my engine, as it always re- 
lieves me of any distressed feeling after eating. It is 
the best fumily medicine in the world, and I never let 
. get out at my home. In its praise you may add to 
this, 
“J, Hi. 


Catalogue free. 
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MALLETT, Engineer C. R. K., Savannah, Ga.” 


.e) rE. M4 T y 
PRESERVE YOUR FENCE POSTS 
\ yiTH THE EVERLASTING MIX- 
TURE. This mixture can be applied at a cost 
of less than 2 cts. a post, and is warranted to preserve 
them longer than any other known substance. The 
recipe for making this mixture will be sent to any ad- 
dress for 25 cts. Address H. B. CHAPMAN, 
4tv7 Box 1045, Woonsocket, R. I. 





WA LESMEN WANTED.--Good, reliable men 
\) to act as Agents for the sule of my New Grapes 
and many other New Specialties, together with a 
full line of Nursery Stock. No peddling. Previous 
experience not essential. Live, active men earn good 
Wages. Salary and expenses paid. For terms address, 
giving full name, age, previous occupation, and refer- 
ence, GEO. A. STONE, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 
4127 


“The ripest thought of one of the 


foremost scholars and observers of 
our time.,’’— Hoston Journal. 


Ideality in Physical Sciences, 





By BENJAMIN Prince. 
l2mo. Cloth. With a steel portrait of author, 1.75. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price 
CONTENTS, 
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PORTRAIT OF FAITH WHITCOMB, 
The Wonderful Shaker Nurse. 


Faith Whitcomb’s Shaker Bitters, 
Composed of CELERY, CHAMOMILE, SARSAPA. 
KILLA, HOPS and other pure Shaker roots and 
herbs, is an infallible cure for DYSPEPSIA, NER- 
VOUS PROSTRATION, LIVER and KIDNEY DIs- 
EASES, PAKALYSIS, and all diseases arising from 
impure blood, overwork, worry and indigestion. 

THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE. 

Sold by all deal dealers in medicine. 


FAITH WHITCOMB’S LINIMENT. 
Cures Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 

Dr. W. P. Sylvester says: “I use it and recommend 
it. IT IS THE BEST LINIMENT.” 

Dr. Mayo says: “It is the most effective remedy for 
toothache.” (Thousands will agree with him.) 

P.G. Williams at Boston & Albany Depot says: ‘I 
was treated for Pleurisy and darting pains near the 
heart, but to no effect; but Faith Whitcomb’s Lini- 
ment gave immediate relief. It works like magic.” 

Hundreds of other testimonials even stronger than 
the above, are constantly coming in. It always gives 
relief, and generally cures. No injurious ingredients, 
but a good, honest, Shaker preparation that will do 
you good. 


Price 50 cts. Sold Everywhere. 


FAITH WHITCOMB’S BALSAM. 


“The Herbs of which Faith Whitcomb’s Shaker Rem- 
edies are composed are gathered and cured by the 
Harvard Community of Shakers, and the public can 
depend upon their purity. They are Shaker re 
of great merit. JOHN H. SPRAGUE.” 

Harvard Community of Shakers, March 7, 1881. 








The most effective remedy for Pulmonary diseases, 
actually curing Consumption after tubercles have 
formed upon the lungs. 


PRICE 50 CTS. AND ONE DOLLAR. 
eowi? SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS., 


ENSILAGE 


AND 


SUMMER CROPS, 


FODDER CORN, 
HUNGARIAN, 
MILLET, 
TURNIPS. 


These crops may be put in at any time from June Ist 
to July lth, and large crops can be grown at small 
expense on poor meadow land, broken up and ma- 


Price per Dozen $2.50; Price each 25 cents. 


PARIS GREEN MIXTURE 
destroying Potato Bugs. This mixture is composed of pure Paris 
*n and Fine Ground Plaster thoroughly ground together. nh labor 
and danger in mixing are avoided by using this preparation, and we 
recommend it as the best article for every farmer to use. fe have sold it 
extensively during the past three seasons, and in no instance has it failed 
to give pericct satisfaction. Quantity to be used per acre from 25 to 75 fhe 
according to size and growth of vines. . 


For 
a 


Per 5 pound Package ........ ee 25 
6 % tad ~ eke een @ es 1.00 
“ 50 ¢ “6 





1.75 
“100 ad seers 8.00 


PARIS GREEN, Pure. 
In 1 th. packages per b., .30 | In kegs containing 125 ths. in bulk, per tb. 
LONDON PURPLE. 


A perfect substitute for Paris Green. The poisoning properties are the same, but obtained by a cheaper 
method, so that the cost of killing the bugs is reduced fully one-half by its use. 





Paris Green Sifter. 


In | &. packages, per hb... . - --15 | In kegs containing 140 ts., in bulk, pert... ..... 12 
ENSILAGE CORN. 

Bailey’s Mammoth Ensilage Corn per bush, . Cavoru no a ee Do oe ee ee ee + «+ + 84.00 

Blunt’s white Prolific Corn for Ensilage. ..... . - ok 6 = alee ae . 2.50 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


51, 52, & 53 North Market Street, BOSTON. 
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“Monitor” Self and Hand Dump Rake 


The Strongest, the Cheapest, and the Best Rake ever offered to the public. Can be 
used on the roughest lands, and cannot be surpassed in Simplicity, Compactness, and 
Ease of Operation. Send for Illustrated Circular. 


“CHARTER OAK" SWIVEL PLOWS, 
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stressing complaint, Itching Piles. 
I Wikar Cror.—lIt is asserted with a 
great deal onfidence by persons who have 
are ed the most reliable estimates 
© wheat growing States, that the re- 
Ts of short crops, decreaced acreage, and 
snare by Crought, cold weather, insects and 
are gr exaggerated, and have 
‘ striously circulated throughout the 

intr Ag A 


means of bulling the wheat and 


While it is doubtless true 


that the cron thi P 1] 
p this year will not be as large as 
‘ t s a 
Ast, it 18 declared that it will be above the av- 
erage ol the past ten years, 


In ©XCesa ot 


and will be great- 
any possible domestic require- 
Moreover there 


er '8 & large amount of 
nthe hands of the far- 
mers, which has not yet found @ market, and 
1 1 3 4 
whict leme i 
' plement any possible deficiency 
’ 2 re , 9 
be present season's supply. 


last year's crop stil] i 


Nn 
1 Will sup 


n 


EE eee 
I 
I i I , , 
merit with 2 ‘TAKE to confound a rem- 
u iack medicines now so 
Ww have used Parker’ : a 
with . ised arker’s Ginger Tonic 


a pe results for Rheumatism and 
Vien worn out by overwork, and 
+ eterling health restorative. Times. 


ee 


AG , 
turir iy ENTRRPRISE.—The Hop Bitters Man- 
me ‘8 Votnpany is one of Rochester’s greatest 
“ness enterprises 


Their Hop Bitters have 
eyond all precedent, having from 
value found their way into almost 

hold in the land.—Graphic. 











ai r : 
Hanitvan Corr 


ENESS js the t ec ee 
American vane of nearly 


x caate woman. From it usually arises 
th a raers that so surely undermine their 
reel vu trength. Every woman owes it to 
; ad reagan, fumily to use that celebrated 
for tule It is the sure remedy 
evs and ‘ooo and for all disorders of the kid- 
to P- rer. Try it in liquid or dry form. 
cal ‘elent in either.— Boston Sunday Bud- 


every 


I 


aa 


t fr mis that have been given up by their dear- 
| sas beyond help, have been permanently 
vray d_ the use of Lydia E. Pirkham’s Vegetable 
plains - IS & positive cure for all female 
233 Weer, Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 
» “Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 








hong one handled several brands of salt and 
4 the on” weed upon the Higgin’s Eureka Salt 
sell it pep € use itin all our creameries and 
r trade. : Brown. 

W ellsville, N. Y., March 2, 1881. 








VEGRETINE 
late the bowe 
abling each 
Upon them. 


does not act as a cathartic to debili- 
1s, but cleanses all the organs, en- 
to perform the functions devolving 








eatDine can wear boots one size smaller after 
‘ing German Corn Remover. 25 cents of drug- 


St. Albans the Presidential party go on Sat- 
urday morning to the White Mountains, where 
they remain over Sunday. (n Monday they 
start for Concord, where a short stop will be 
made, the President returning to Washington 


early in the week. 





Tue FRANKLIN Beer SuGarR Facrory.— 
The of this 


seem at length to have reached a final crisis. 


affairs unlucky establishment 
Early in the season it became evident ¢hat 
the factory would be unable to do anything 
the present year on account of the failure of 
the farmers in the neighborhood to put in any 
beet seed last spring, and the parties who 
had the management of the concern at length 
became convinced that there was no money to 
The 


property was accordingly advertised to be 


be made in it, at least for the present. 


sold at auction on Friday last, but the sale 
was stopped by some of the creditors of the 
concern putting in an attachment. A meeting 
of the creditors is called for Wednesday next, 
the 6th 


that any further attempt will be made to use 


inst. It is not considered probable 
the property for its origins! purpose, and it is 
tolerably safe to consider the beet sugar in- 
dustry, in New England at least, as among 


, 


the ‘‘might have beens.’ 








Pickon Fryinc.—On Saturday last two 
Antwerp homing pigeons, owned by E. 5S. 
Raymond of Fall River, Mass., were let loose 
at Medea, Pa., at 7 o’clock in the morning, and 
arrived at their cote in Fall River, 252 miles 
distant in a straight line, at two minutes past 
two the same afternoon. ‘They were entered 
in the great inter-State homing match for 
the United States and 
Canada, distance 250 miles. Allowing for 
the difference in time between the two points, 
the birds made the distance in 6 hours and 4 
minutes actual time, or at a rate of a mile in 
a little less than a minute and a half for the 
whole distance, a speed far in excess of that 


pigeons owned in 


of express railway trains. 





THH LATEST FRUITS. 


The markets are radiant and redolent with 
mellow fruit just now, the foreign and do- 
mestic rivaling each other in attractions. Or- 
anges are not so plentiful as they have been, 
the height of the season being past, and the 
prices are good, no steamer bringing them 
being due until after the Fourth of July. 
‘They bring at present $6 a box. The Valen- 
cia oranges arrived last week and have sold 
well. The summer fruit from Italy, termed 
the Rodi oranges, will shortly arrive and serve 
to fill out the season until the arrival of those 
from the West Indies in October. Lemons 
are plentiful and seil from $ to $6.50 a box. 
The **November cut” lemons are much better 
than the young growth now arriving. but as 
their skins do not look as inviting they are 
sold for less. Dealers remark that there is an 
increasing variety of oranges and lemons sent 
every year. Bananas are now at the height 
of their season, and are to be had from As- 
pinwall, Jamaica and Baracoa, the first being 
the most popular. A few years ago those from 
Jamaica were ranked as the best, but they 
have of late considerably deteriorated. The 
strawberry season is rapidly drawing toa 
close. Yesterday ended the season of the 
Long Island variety, and the natives will 
probably be exhausted by the Fourth of July. 
Among the most interesting arrivals are the 
peaches, pears and plume from California. 
Isaac Locke & Co., have received some Cali- 
fornia peaches of fair proportions; Califor- 
nia Bartlett pears also to be had for $1.50 a 
dozen, and peach plums for 50 cents a dozen. 
The peach season, notwithstanding some re- 

orts, is expected to bevery fair. About the 

ast of July we shall get a good supply fren 





ists, 


Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey,—Jour- 
nat, 














per centin their wages. The iron shipbnilders 


on the Tees, and 2000 colliers in Yorkshire have 
struck and quit work. 
A memorial to the government, on the subject of 


the International Monetary Conference has been 
largely signed at the principal London Banks, urg- 
ing the government to offer, as Germany has done, 
all such guarantees und practical aid as may be in 

power towards inducing and enabling the bi 
metallic States concerned to rehabilitate silver. 
Ihe government is said to have decided to give a 
pledge on behalf of India not to support a single 
gold currency. No undertakings will be given on 
behalf of England, though it understood that 
the Bank of England has prepared to make some 
slight concession in favor of silver. 


its 
it 


is 


Franoe. 

The troubles at Marseilles have subsided. Two 
Frenchmen have been sentenced toa year anda 
fortnight’s imprisonment respectively for partici- 
pation in the riots; and two Italians have been 
sentenced to three months,and four others toa 
month's imprisonment for stabbing. Numbers of 

talians are quitting the city and returning to 

Italy, The responsibility of the riots having been 
charged to socialistic organizations among the 
working men, the Syndical Chambers have adopt- 
ed an address to the Socialists throughout the 
world, declaring that the promoters of the recent 
riots here, do not belong to any workingmen’s as- 
sociation and demanding an inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of the disturbances. 

An anti-English demonstration 
Versailles on Sunday by a party 
Irish-Americans, prominent among whom were 
Patrick Egan of the Land League, and James 
Stephens, once the head centre of the Fenian or- 
ganization. The occasion of the demonstration 
was ostensibly to do honor to the memory of Gen. 
Hoche. 

It is stated that M. Tissot, the French ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, before going on a furlough, 
informed Said Pasha, grand vizer, that the French 
would advance upon Tripoli if fanatical intrigues 
were carried on there. 


was made at 
of Irish and 


Russia. 
The correspondent of the London Times at St. 
Petersburg writes as follows: “The endeavor of 


the present Government isto show that the mild 
policy of the late Government was an eminently 
dangerous one. The police are now engaged in 
bringing to light the danger which accumulated 
during Melikotf’s rule. The Reactionists are mak- 
ing the most of the discovery of dynamite mines, 
etc., in order to frighten the court and secure their 
own position. Some suspicion seems to have heen 
excited by the visit of Melikoi! to Geneva. It 
report.d that police and spies have been detailed 
to watch him. The St. Petersburg newspaper 
press is hated at court, because nota single inde- 
pendent organ favors the present Government's de- 
sires. Several penalties were lately imposed upon 
three or four journals, and several editors received 
a circular ordering them to submit the first proofs 
of their papers to the Press Censor before 4 o'clock 
in the morning.” 

The fortresses and prisons are crowded with 
political prisoners, arrested on suspicion since the 
assassination of the late Czar, and the government 
is making the most strenuous efforts to procure 
evidence against them. It is, however, probable 
that by far the greater part of them will be hud 
dled off to Siberia without even the formality ofa 
tria!. All canals and bridges in St. Petersburg are 
wing examined in search of explosives, which it is 
feared may be secreted under them by the Nihi- 
lists. The attitude of the government seems to be 
more thoronghbly tyranical, and at the same time 
more suspicious and cowardly than ever before. 

A persod recently arrested for having in her pos- 
session a forged passport, proves to be ‘“Yakimo- 
va,” daughter of a priest, a participant in the at- 
tempt to murder the Czar in 1879,and one of the 
tenonts of the shop from which the Littlhe Garden 
stree mine was constructed. 

The Journal de St. Petersburg emphatically de- 
nies the truth of the report sent to the London 
Times from Calcutta, that Russian troops were as- 
sembling on the Kashgar frontier, and a conflict 
with the Chinese could not long be averted. 


Italy. 

There have been demonstrations at Naples, 
Turin and Genoa to protest against the proveed- 
ings at Marseilles. The military interfered to 
prevent disorders. Premier Depri tis, replying to 
questions in the Chamber of Deputies, stated that 
he had given instructions tor the preyention by 
force if necessary of such manifestations. The 
French Consul at Naples has thanked the author- 
ities for their energetic action. f 

The Diritto of Rome says: We are informed 
on good authority that an exchange of friendly 
communications has been proceeding between 
Paris and Rome, proving the firm determination 
of France and Italy to promptly re-establish satis- 

ory relations. 
gr fee from Rome says & prelate will start 
next week on a confidential mission from the 
Pope to Ireland to report the true state of affairs. 
Catholic bishops in America are specially instruct- 
ed to exhort their flocks to abstain from any ac- 
tion calculated to promote civil war in Ireland. 

The London Times says the financial firms of 
Baring Bros. and Hambro & Co. have taken the 
Italian loan in combination with a powerful 
French syndicate. In order to allay a eg 
of alarm relative to the export of gold it will be 
expressly stipulated that $16,000,000 shall be 
taken over in two years. 
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also thickness of door, 
nished. 

















Prescott’s Truss Hangers 


For Sliding Doors in Stables, Ware- 


houses, &c. 

No Rolls or Tracks above or below. 
Perfectly Easy and Noiseless Movement. 
Warranted in every Respect. 
state 


In ordering, width and height of doorway, 


Circulars and references fur 


PRESCOTT M’F’C Co., 
237 Washington Street, 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS O} 


Brace and Balance Hangers for 
Parlor Doors, etc., 


Which work to Perfection. 27 tf 





1S NOT A PAD, 
But an Internal Remedy for Liver 
Complaints, 
Such as 
Biliousness, Poor Appetite, Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Dizziness, Piles, Boils, Jaun- 
dice, Heartburn, Sour Stomach, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Eruptions, Scrof- 
ulous Sores, Female Compl ts, Im- 
purities and Salt Kheum. 





The Liver is the Largest Organ of the Human Body. 
It is the largest because it has the most to do. It is 
intimately connected with the digestive and nervous 
systems, consequently, any derangement of the Liver 
produces Constipation and a hundred evils in its train, 
and also occasions nervous diseases without number; 
resulting, if unchecked, in paralysis, insanity or death. 
Dr. Grosvenor’s Liver Aid is a wonderful medicine for 
immediate action upon the Liver, and thousands of 
testimonials have been received as to the benetit it 
has given. 





Liver-Aid has been a blessing to my poor, afilicted 
mother. She tried many, many things for her sick 
headache, but never found amy relief until she took 
the Liver-Aid. It has, indeed, been invaluable to her 
She is now using her fourth bottle. I told our drug 
gist how excellent it was, and assured him that he 
might safely recommend it as the best known remedy 
for sick headache. He says it is not advertised half 
enough. I hope you will Tet it become better known. 

MRS. M. A. SHIVLER, 
447 W. 22d St., New York. 


For sale by all Druggists at $1 per bottle, or 6 bottles 
or $5. 26teow27 


If you are If you 


area 
of business, 


man of let 

ters toiling over mid- 
night work, to res- 
tore bi nerve and 


your duties avoid 
stimulantsand use 
Hop Bitters. 

If you are young and 
discretion or dissipa 
ried or single, old or oung, 8 

3 ng on a bed of sick- 

itters. 
Thousands die an- 
nually from some 
’ Soren of Kidney 


have been prevented 
by a timely use of 


Whoever you are, 
whenever you feel 
that your system 
needs cleansing, ton- 
ing or stimulating, 
without inforicating, 


take °o 
Bitters. ° 
Have you dys- 


pepsia, kidney 
or urinary com- 


use of opium, 
itobaeco,or 
votics, 


Sold by drug- 
ts. Bend for 
‘ireular, 


HOP BITTERS 


& Toronto, Ont. 











’ 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds 
BEATTY’S ore $05" Pianos $125 up. agriilus 


Catalog: Fixt, Address Beatty, Washington, N. J. 











juests owners of such cattle to address him by postal 
card, or letter. SAM'L W. ABBOTT, M. D., 
2w6 Waketield, Mass. 


$90 for the Champion Rake 


With Patent Sled Runner, Steel Teeth. 


Harpoon Horse Hay Fork. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


80 & 82 So. Market St. 


120 


CHEAP CROPS. 


Fodder Corn, 
Turnips, 
Hungarian, 
Millet. 


rheae crops can be - in from the middle of June 
to the middle of July urge crops can be raised at 
Small Exapemse by using the 


Mattel Fertilizer 


ALWAYS RELIABLE, 
Giving a Quick and Vigorous Growth. 


Matfield Fertilizer Co. 


13 Doane Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
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NORWICH LINE. 
BOSTON TO NEW YORK 


VIA 


New York & New England R. R. 
TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 
For Speed, Comfort, and Safety. 


No Speculation in State Rooms. 
State Rooms $Gi... - - Berths free. 


Express Trains leave Depot, foot of Summer Street, 
Boston, at 6.15 P. M., week dayr, connecting at New 
London with the Favorite Steamers 


City of New York and City of Boston, 


OrFICKS—322 Washington St.; Depot, foot of Sum 
mer St., Boston; and Pier No. 40, North River, New 
York. 


Limited Tickets are sold between 


WORCESTER 


And NEW YORK at 
DOLLARS 


THREE 
either way. 
A.C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 


JAS. H. WILSON, 
Vice President. 

eo WATER! WATER! 

\ Us, Q) RUST’S EAGLE 


We SS he , 
“¢ “4 Well-Drilling Machine, 
With English Steel Bits, 


\ YX < 
X and all our Improved Attachments, 


— 
WY 4 is the easiest handled, fastest work- 
\\ ing, requires one-third less power 
than any other, and is Guaran- 
teed to cut the hardest rock 
in New England or elsewhere. 
Send for Circulars, giving Low 
Prick and full description. 


2 0, RUST, §* Waser 










- STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 


Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
rates. W. H. DOLE, 


Corner of A and Congress Streets, 
SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
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0 Motto, Boat, Chromo, Horseshoe, Bow, Scroll' 
&c., Cards, with name on, in case 10c. F. W 
USTIN, Fair Haven, Ct. 26t11 








Gold, Silver, Landscape, Chromo, &¢,, Cards, in 
case, with name, 10c, E. H. Pardee, Fair Haven, 
Ct. 13416 





Administrator’s Sale. 

] Y VIRTUE OF A LICENSE OF THE 

Probate Court for the County of Middlesex, the 
subacriber, Administrator of the estate of Albert 
Hagar, late of Lincoln, in said County, will sell at 
Public Auction on the premises,on Monday, the 25th 
day of July, A. D., 1s81, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, the following described parcel of land, with the 
buildings thereon, containing about three-quarters of 
an acre, situated in the centre of said Lineoln, and 
bounded, beginning at the southwesterly corner of the 
premises by the road, and running southeasterly 10 
rods to a stake and stones, thence northeasterly 114 
rods to astake and stones, thence northwesterly 10 
rods to the road, and southwesterly on the road to 
the point of beginning, being the homestead of said 
deceased. 


HENRY FARNUM Administrator. 


June 2th, 1881. Sala 3w27 
CUARDIAN’S SALE. 
TILL BE SOLD AT PUBLIC AUC- 


PION, by license of the Probate Court for the 
County of Middlesex, on Monday, the 11th day o/ 
July, A. D., 1881, at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
on the premises, all the right, title and interest of 
Sarah Helen Blanchard and Bernice Blanchard, mi 
nors, of Boxborough in said County, in and to the fol 
lowing described parcels of land situated in said Box 
borough, containing about 190 acres, and bounded be- 
ginning at the southwesterly corner on the road lead 
ing from Stow to Boxborough, and bounded westerly 
by land of Isaac Reed and others; northerly by land 
of Dodge and town road, easterly by land of C. Augus 
tus Nelson and said road to Stow, being the Home- 
stead Farm of the late Willard Blanchard, and the 
outlands called the Sargent Swamp and the Half 
Moon Meadow, and are the first three parcels described 
in a deed from Joseph K. Blanchard to Willard Blan 
chard, dated July 30th, A. D., 1879, recorded with 
Middlesex So. Dist. Deed lib., 15l¥, Vol. 415. Also, 
a ceriain parce! of land called the ‘More Lot,” con- 
taining about 1‘, acres 


JENNIE 8S. BLANCHARD, Guardian. 


Boxborough, June 20, 1ss1. awh 
FARM FOR SALE. 

= MILES FROM BOSTON, 1 MILE 

15 from Lincoln Depot, (Fitchburg R. R.) a 


healthy and desirable location, with beautiful sur- 
roundings; an abundance of fruit; never-failing wells 
and springs. For further particulars, addresa 
A. JOHNSON, So. Lincoln, Mass., (Box 64 
March 8, 1881, litf 


WISCONSIN | ANDS 


$500,000 Acres cen 


ON THE LINE OF 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. R. 
For full particulars, which will be sent free, address 
CHARLES L. CoLsy, Land Commissioner, Milwaukee, 


Legal Dotices. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
OC SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of MARGARET BLAKE late 
of Hopkinton, in said County, deceased, pg os 
Whereas a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased, has been pre 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by Lucius H. WAKE 
FIELD, who prays that letters testamentary may be is- 
sued to him, the executor therein named, and that he 
may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties on his 
bond pursuant to said will and statute: You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court to be held at 
Lowell, in said County of Middlesex, on the third 
Tuesday of July next, at nine o’clock in the fore 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the same. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, 
for three successive weeks,in the newspaper called 
the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before said 








Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-seventh day of June, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-one. 3w27 J. H. TYLER, Register. 

YOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
AN the Subscriber has been duly appointed Admin. 
istrator of the estate of FANNY ©. KNIGHT, late of 
the city of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, de- 
ceased, and taken upon himself that trust | giving 
bonds, as the law directs. All persons having demands 
upon the estate of said deceased are required to ex- 
hibit the same; and all persons indebted to said es. 
tate are called upon to make payment to 
AUGUSTUS KNIGHT, Adm. 

3wl6w 





June 7th, 1881. 


Ore Tl OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the Estate of MARTHA A. CASE, 
late of Ayer, in said County, deceased, Greeting: 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last Will and Testament of said deceased has been 
presented to said Court, for Probate, by Levi WaL.- 
LACK, who prays that letters testamentary may be 
issued to him, the executor therein named, and that 
he may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties on 
his bond pursuant to said will and statute; You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be 
held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the second Tuesday of July next, at nine o'clock in 
the forenoon, ta show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week for three successive weeks, in the hewspaper 
eailed the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Bostan, 
the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Caurt. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Ju 

of said Court, this twentieth day of “Jens, in ‘tee 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 








and 





eighty-one, sw2y J. HT » Register. 
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bs W in Apr 187, was appointed, in | soldiers were either killed outright or by the ‘l he past week has be ¢ n the quietest one in Irish In this city, June 26, Alexander Strong, 74 yrs Life to all the important organs of the body R FODDER CORN. FOR ONE ACRE, 
* iets . . si aie. lairs tor several months Phe « rops are promis- In Roxbury, June zz, Mie. Eliza Aun, wife of Abra The natural action f the Kidneys is restored two to three bags 200 ths each. @5.00 per bag. 
gnitior his eminent services in this be-| fall, or burned to death in the ruins. This ing well, and there is so much work to be done in | ham Parker, Jr., 70 yra 5 mos i Liver is cl Se ae This will produce from 20 to 40 tons of green fodder 
P al ' ) : ; the tiel 1e@ peasantry b 10 time for fur In Dorch * June 24, Geo. H. Leman, 54 yrs. jowels move freely and healthfully. In ibe - ; t ah. anal i 
alt, Preside a Board created by act of | list does not include the railroad officials and | ! a te pravantry bare Ro thee for fool a Gecstciin.. Bane Siikec. Mosaxtiou. Of on6 i way tho worst diseases are eradicated from ee, a eee oe one, sone, Se . : 
rp of examining de ] the women 1 hild f th a % Ag “a hy ig Bye oy — ae m i ax Pe, ‘ ’ thesystem. nase pigs cae iddl { Jul U tw and anal to BLAKE'S BOX AND TUB FASTENER |s made from = ‘ 
( vress r tbe irpose Of exami £ Ge- | emploves orthe women and children o 1e rainst violence 1d disorder, is more anc . Os . = ‘¢ 7 " " ¢ oure ) the middle of July. wi bg , ; ‘ l t t ¢ 
i F , } pe ‘ ie pod has cred * 4 d large i i powers Fccsnge In West Somerville, June 21, Hiram Tribble, 72 yrs As it has been proved by thousands that three bushels of seed per acre. Four bags to the acre tin, in. wide, and the length is indicated by the above cu A tack is 
and inventions designed as apparatus | soldiers, many ot whom were on the train. Benet The ws ten ‘ 1 ‘O a 11 mos x are often protitable. firmly held at each end of the strap by a fold in the tin. An extra hole 
: } tema ip i al Se tC eT ee tearee OF the gor- | In Waltham, June 19, Lydia Rich, 8 yrs 4 mos KIDNEY-WORT : Bearer ; shed tiot If necessary 
, e-saving service, has resigned. Only sixty persons in all were saved alive, | ernment in arresting nearly all the principal ofti- In Framingham, June 26, Mrs. Grace R., widow of gE z a ian ar or 1 ac + +2 - i bags, ’ $5 per bag. also punched for additional nailing If necessary. 
: ’ ere ee - t vd J - thout it a e o8 ‘ : cd ( 200 10s. each, he best of Swe tacks are ueed in their manufacture 
- at ah Cenar «iin i ; “eae ‘ —_ . — ers of the Land Lez has not been without its | Dr. Enos Hoyt, 7S yrs is the most effectual remedy for cleansing the : I RCES AFC USCS 6B LHC MARSTACUE 
a that eneral L Duc, ex and of these forty ore more or less injured. | t on the spirits of their followers, who find In North Abington, June 21, Mrs. E. W., widow of sabres all morbid secretions. It pouoee, Sheed : hie has pearson oe two to four tons per acre, ee Phis stray * made uniform in size, being cut smooth and tru They 
‘ i a er of Agriculture, is a candidate The Morelos road is a narrow gauge line, | themselves now almost without leaders. Contri- | Rev. Willard Pierce, 76 yrs 3 mos. used in every household asa which is equal to English h Ay, if cut in early blossom are manufactu machinery “pr cially for the purpose, and 
FE 4 ; : } * wv} In Lexington, June 22, Miss Clara Robbins, s7 yr It thrives best in hot, dry weather, may be sown up to * p p 500 ina x Ih ure « hardware trade in the incipal 
r can nomination for Governor) built by a government subvention, and is en- utOns oF funds also hay . argery fall n off both In Ne whurs} ort, June ‘y , Eunice B. Seul s yrs ; SPRINC MEDICINE. the firet of August, and grows in six weeks. Use not | ji citie A samy Kox yO Ww to agents or the trade, senton 1 
:. : he én , . in Ireland and America. Many landlords are re in Wakeficid, June 25. Mire. Addison Hubbard, 7 Always cures BILIOUSNESS, CONSTIPA- leas than one bushel of seed to the acre. ee ceipt of $1.0 very butter buyer or dairyman should use them 
\ tirely the work of Mexican engineers. It ning to the country, and a more general dispo- ord, June 23, Dr. Nathaniel C. Peabody, 69 TION, PILES and ell FEMALB : TOBACCO.—Kemember that the “Stockbridge” 3 MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
} } T ° } s observed on the part of tenants to pay F 7 : Is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, intin cans, grows the best. | i ‘ : ¥ = xi 
esday of last week, Mr. Thomas | was first opened to the public on the 1th of otal lic bs ater ens Ls A package of which makes 6quarts medicine. ay H BI KE ) 
" ) - } . . Cerusty X08 cae pres ene ew Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for V = . 
4 artie in uncle of President Garfield, and | June, only one week before the accident. ament upon the land bill. The country is : san, eccivemienoe Gf encase aia Cama aSIaee aiid BOWKER FERTILIZER CO. . A 4 ww a 
¥ . i . y garrisonec ith troops. 5000 of 2’, Henry Goodnow, 65 yrs ‘ . Seatnentt ul cu in eitherfors 43 Chatham Street, Boston. 25tf 
% a. A 1. a cousin of the President, while snaedh reavi — ! eicaa ole S oy f all » June 23, Maria A. Moore, 57 yrs oe h A th anton yarn mi = ote _ SWANTON, VT. 
4 ” } } . a ; aap maietg ae sal oye : tare, June 26, Mrs. purah Adams, 5s Miche dapat Regine doe pag es . . . 
A riving in a buggy near Cleveland, Ohio, T > . , , The Land Bill makes slow progress in the House , WELLS, BICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, Massachusetts Agricultural College 
3 & Be. HE Prestipenr Tro Vistr VermMont.— . ; : , : S aS ‘ se, rr : : 
: einai cailaea - nie, <a » Ne "ork of Commons, and those interested in the passage June 26, Mre. Ann E. Blake, 76 yra 7 Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT COATES’ PATENT THE STANDARD 
* by atrain on the Ww r er 
genie: Bcieaeretes : ~ ,,| President Garfield has accepted the invitation } of the bill are greatly t led by the delay. No] mos Roses eS 
sylvania & Ohio Railway. Mr. Garfield of the Governor of Vermont to visit that | ° tion is attempted and no point can be said In lbuxbury, June 27, Sally B., wife of August 
. ' is a . , 
} ] } 2 ro] } w to be debated dilatorily, vet the re 1 each day's alnpeon yre = 
was instantly killed, and Mrs. Arnold so bad- t ’ Ys j ; ere ie acc — _— * 
_——- “ : : State, and will attend the meeting of the] achievement is small; but ni lement of the ~ : akef ee cagage Mrs 8 nh ory na es Luxurlant Musta . 
ired that she is not expected to recover. American Institute of Education at St. Al- | (uestion can be complete anc WGC] fF Nae Madiord, Jute os Guicia f, Harker, 76 44 cece y Seba hn BL 70 OC Yt MANUFACTURED AND 
4 eric 8 Ja 1 § ot. Ale : . 5 a ‘ pee i . Ne be ord, . t a $a er, 70 Vrs : . “ MAN d | a 
Senator David Davis, who is executor otf ace. 4 ' not deal with a vast uumber of details, and Par- In Wayland, June 22, Kate N., wife of Geo. R. Carl - ' i . sold in 14 years. 5000 sold the past 
* Abeead “g ' : b bans on 7 bureday next, the 7th inst. The | Jiament must be content to go through thein stead- ton, and daughter of the late Franklin Norton of momo e a penne © season. The large and constantly increasing demand | 
state of Abraham Lincoln, has been sum- moaitl , » are 5 > Be rife | ily without looking fo brilliant rate of speed. | Claremont, N. H., 39 yrs. > Ae dn SMITH & € speaks their popularity. 
to Springfield, Il to the bedside of President will be —e d by his wife The government hopes however to get the bill out It is the most simply constructed and 
he sige lis 4 rv ‘| and three chidren, Secretary Windom and ] of the Commons and before the Lords by the ISth % F er F ro easily operated of any in use, and for excellence } 
4 Mrs who is dangeronsly ill. ~ . inst 3 ey ere PRONE e: OE NRCne. mr erern es of material and durability of its parts 
BA ! . Mrs. Windom, Secretary Hunt and Mrs. M Parnell announces his tention to visit | owr colmmns, will please say that they saw challenges comparison | 
% t English correspondent, . : " Ss ir arnell announce 1is intention te isi ‘ AMIIERST, MASS This Rake has been in competition with all other 
% N Hunt, Postmaster-General James and Mrs. | America immediately ter the adjournment of | 9, advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND Sa _— sig arcuate makes from Maine to Oregon, and no farmer, to 
- 4 Ww ¥ 8 ntry, savs to a New . . ’ > | Parliament. Father O'Connor, a priest well known TINUE FULL COURSE OF STUDY OCCU- | knowledge, ever used o thout being better vl< i 
- . ? q 8 Secrets inco » ck >| ; e é » . oF 4 4 ge, used one withou eing b t i i 
a sein heat bas no confidence in James, Secretary Lincoln, Colonel Rockwell in co n with the part he has taken in the ad- | FARWER. . : pies four years and includes Literary, Mathemati- | with it than any Rake he ever used before. If 
. : : A and family, and probably Secretary Mac- | vocating of tenant-rights, has also sailed for the - For One Dollar I guarantee a perfect cure for all | cal, Scientific, and Military studies, and their practical | need a Rake, buy the COATES, and we guarante 
¢ m ently reported from San Francis- : : pat é ity : pe United States, accompanied by two other priests, m worst forms of I ILES, also @4 to $5 in all the worst | application to the affairs of lile. Graduates receive you will be pleased. | 
. a _D Tich \ eagn. The Central Vermont Railroad Com- nd armed witb a letter from Archbis! op Croke New Advertisements cases of Leprosy, S¢ roful a and He mc 8 of every kind, | the degree of Bachelor of Science Luboratories and Every farmer should have a Spring Seat Rak ' 
egrapo, that the real hoger Jich- : eae . ) oe Be ote Sheath thin tae 1d States on the land sa 3 ig Bioob, SKIN, &C. Entirely Vegetable. “Internal and | Scientitic collections of the best. The necessary ex. | Every ‘tired man needs one. Eve ry lazy man wants 
285 ‘ f pany have placed their special Directors’ car | to lecture through the United States on the lan xa ~ external use. T thank all to send to me and take back | penses are from $175 to $250 a year, one-half of which | one. In fact, no one ought to buy a take without one. 
f ea acetal at the dis al of the presidential party, who | (Ueto, 48 1 to solicit funds to carry on the agi- , their money In every case of failure. Sold everywhere. | the student may earn labor if he chooses. The E ; 
. . ne aisposs e presidential party, ’ ST S, 4 Slab Send for pamphlets free. ) Ow weate vear ins. and e» ‘ : 
4 g San Diego, Ca who served in ’ P } i . F a “ } } Z . : S23 FE ALAC AL AL ELS oO} 14 Ce nts Ww oa cated -- ; be he next sonugeate year Hegine, 80 ee ad TH TEETH, Twenty-five Seasons and still in advance 
@ R ), | will use it during the whole of their trip in n in politics is not wholly an American i rncpetans : — =e sere mission occurs Aug. 25th. For further information | (the vital point of a Rake,) are made of ” @€ etl other Machiess ta 
t ar ring war Dr. Russell \ oe beens F " eee T as is shown by the fact that it was an- teow as . a apply to LEVI STO« KBRIDGE, CAST STEEL, tempered in oil, : ofa er Mac 
. Duk Sutherland New ngiang. sovernor farnham will re- Monday in the House of Commons ot President. tested at the factory. They readily adjust F f Parts aG t Simplicity 
1 ik Sutherland or FRUIT EVAPORATING = ——- notthnge sion bpp gM ewness of Parts and Great Simplicity. 
nee eeive the distinguished guests at the State ices of the peace had been reported as - iF ° to uneven surfaces, and will not becoine weak o1 A 
had seen the man, and that he wrote ane , _5 m 4 4 | euilty of corrupt practices during the last genera I” WILL PAY ANY PRUIT GROWER ACENTS WANTED out of line. Every Tooth is warranted. dg all practical work that can be done in tl 
nN ine, and at I.ssex Junction ey wi ye me m < erage he number place hei to send for a 32-page reatise on Evaporatin } 52 oneetes on ae om 6 . oka a . 
tter [ t ngland giving an account - i a : J yongee le ee a . — Ls ri ! ney } a | — Salis: Vemmubian, tectum ei Sent to all ae we my : EVERY COUNTY IN THE NEW THE INDEPENDENT TOOTH < i, —~ —— why Fe pone le, giving 
rae e “ith St. Albans. ssignations in the hands of Lord Selbourne, the ; : . re ha a Mietes te asf tha avest Gaiier af ete . . : the chine ft iv : th 
bate clas He thought the matter by a committee of the citizens o bans re af na = St - eee denen eres aes ro 4 Idress, and mention this paper. Samples Se oe — tat ose t A bea er * fodder I — LOCK-LEVER RAKE is especially adapted to tg joes not load and lug the horses’ necks, as 
: - The members of the party will be entertained |e ee ee aba : mailed for 10 cts HENRY MERRILL, rickly Comfrey.’ Large commission given. | rough, uneven aurfaces, and loose, sandy or loa er machines do, with a heavy dragging frame 
i cma scussing, and should write noth- if ) been reached with regard to the others. Imto4e West Newbury, Mass. Orders taken this summer, and plants delivered in the | .oi;" as each tooth is independent, passing easily over ) ft axle 
1d ] g,and senouid ‘ . } . } t . Seawinea ts » PONVeNtior “ ll espo ce Vitec ress : - r < pita gm ae 2 " 1 
| at private houses, the President and famuly he r. tot ; sraw ke side the convention — | fall. Correspondence in i — DONALD obstructions without scratching up the meadow. Does not lift the cutter bar in draft, which, in other 
4 t r ti DZush papers. ° , ‘is an : : with Turkey, whi would involve the giving uj - A. MCDONALD, machines, makes a higher cut when the team ills 
x“ Hades wi % will eail in going to Hon. W. C. Smith's, Secretary Lin- by Great Britain of the island of Cyprus bas been m. Owners af Seeck. - awd Durham, Nova Scotia. THE REGULATING nee £ ! 
at Mr nell il 8 . a al ’ ' 3 - Ss s » Ss 2s J , . ) ‘ 1 ill, ¢ over hut 
: a0 ,| coln and wife to Captain Stranahan’s, Post- | discussed in the House of Commons I saattialaieare sahaak dbauavaian. Gir Gente Ge = | of the Rake for any kind of ground is done easily, 1 | Makes even work, up nil, dow n hill, and over hum 
atter the Land bill has passea : . A tireat Hull docks Friday last, damaged | r to the prevalence of spontaneous or natural %, ~ changing a pin at the joint, which raises or lowers the | M0CK* anc crade holes, and in heavy Dottoms , 
master General James to Mr. Herbert Brain- , ss : s nt af £30 g to tne | alen poneae or & ‘ © vhs teett jestred Has the le hinge joint, giving perfect flexibility 
sce of tie ens at Ce, tt § ' a shipping and warehouses to the amount of £30,- ine-por, and therefore requests a correspondence ca ¢ stute--- Stor eeth, as desiree sna Arveny oh 
: é y erd’s, and Secretaries Windom and Hunt | 00. : ’ Jf with any one owning cattle, among which there are a! ‘ TWENTY ACRES PER DAY single lever, which lifts only the cutter 
4 ¢ l toner he I ted Th tive nail makers in Statfordshire, to Pwesta ee ts re CH f tl tix B jes f al 
 pOlticas SOGr i um — bably H Bradley Barlow’ From The operative nail makers in Statfordshire, to 2 one or more cases of this di<ease cing desirous o : 7 : t higher than any other machir 
probably to on. raciey ariows. the number of 20,000 have struck for an advance of making personal examination of such cases, he re is a fair day's work with the COATES, and you can uations and under all circumstances, main 





save enough grain from twenty-five acres of stub 


| cut, leaving a short, even stubble in all 
PAY FOR THE RAKE, 


he field 






’ fit r ill ¢ * worth re grass th 
CENERAL CONSTRUCTION. On Sity acres ‘Will cut G85 werth more grate f 
i r machine—a saving each season greater than 
Particular Care is taken to use only the difference in price between the Buckeye and other 
Timber, Iron and Steel, to build th: machines 
Strongest M er Possible. 1! Ss! Has less machinery, and fewer parts than any ot! 





i) f 
Rake-Head are Extra Strong; Thimble-Skein machine, 
Axles; Wheels very high, and well built and tinished; 
Seats easy and thoroughly braced. k 


and no extra levers. 
From its great simplicity, can be understood and 
order by an ordinary farm hand. 


HAS NO MYSTERY OF CEARINC. 


Self-Dump Lock-Lever Th 


nt ir 
ptino 





bar folds flat across the frame, and the machin 
put entirely out of gear, making it a . 





an be 








has an ingeniously contrived joint, which holds the | | - ol ; Aoacetigge set get 
Rake firmly to its work, while down, withour /“'™ Wagon when on the road, or going from ficld 
using the hands or feet. [tis one of the mos “—. * , 
powerful Levers known in mechat Sen. ae a ee See i. ae mAge NAN 
> ” NM - : miiante -tantly liable to get out of order. 
Hae Machinery wane: Rake, Hguees,veycomp cated | The Muckeve is’ always tn order, and always read 
weight. ' . work, and will stand more abuse with less injury 
- 7 than any other machine 
aa After thorough Field Trial with other Rakes, - t lodged } 4 , 
. a9 . wie ee - it lodged grass and all grass where a machine 
po, od wy Rte ym nh ener swene diecuhess can be used, and is of Lighter Draft than any 
ae in —_ cae other Machine made. 
I well ed merits and staunch qualities have 
DISCHARGING THE RAKE made the Bu ye the STANDARD. 
~ eee oy Suey pes ~ elighte st ipward n The highest claim of other machines is that they are 
tion to the handle of the Lever, which ur king it, | equal to the Buckeye. The Buckeye, with its few 
causes the driver's weight to tilt the Rake and dis- | parts and great simplicity, will do all that other ma 


chine sean do, hence it is the Best and Cheap- 
est, and the only machine a farmer should think ot 
buying. 


charge the contents. 
A child can operate the Rake with ease 


TRY ONE, 


And be Convinced of What we Say. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE RIGHARDSON MFG CO, 


WORCESTER, Mass. 


—ALSO THE— 

Clipper Mowing Machine, Granite 
State Mowing Machine, Buckeye 
Mowing Machine, Bay State 
Rake, Bullard Tedder, 


At PARKER & GANNETT'S ~~ ac 
Seeds and WHEELER’ 


| JOSEPH BRECK & SONS. 


AGENTS FOR BOSTON. 20tf 


SE WINDMILL, 


$ ECLIP 


Agricultural Implements, 






Wooden Ware Stores, 7 a self-regulating, solid 

™ PPeoLiPs wheel, storm-proof Mill, 

49 No. Market St., Boston. e € manufactured by Eclipse 
Qo” 2 ’ y ° 7 2 r Engine «o., 

335 Main St., Springfield. | & b oeryy w fone te 
ees =m | Windmill concern in the 
world. 9000 of these mills 


are in use, 300 of them being 
in New England. Of the 
many testimonials from lead 
ing citizens, we publish one 
from HARVEY D. PARKER, 
yroprietor of the world re. 
nowned Parker House in Boston 
PARKER House, Boston, Jan, 12th, 1881. 

L. H. WHEELER, Ese. 

Dear Sir :—I take pleasure in testifying that I have 
one of your 10-feet Eclipse Windmills at my farm in 
Suxonville, which has been in constant use since 187s, 
during which time it has required no repairs. Having 
had previous to the purchase of this, two different 
kinds of Windmills which were constantly breaking, 
and a great source of annoyance, | am prepared the 

more fully to appreciate the Eclipse, and do unhesitat 
| pronounce it the best Wind Engine I ever saw 
li that can be desired. 

mill pumps a supply of water for 75 ani- 
ree large greenhouses. 
Very truly, ll. 
Circular to 


lL. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 
Boston, Mass. 


HAYING TOOLS. 








| ingly 
| an 
I 


mals and t! 
| 





« «mall 





D. PARKER 


~ — Any for 


WALTER A. WOOD MOWER. 
27,903 Sold in 1880. 
NEW CHAMPION 


— 


YANKEE RAKES. | 


52wl6 


MOUNTAINS! ! 


Wherever you go, take one of our spark- 


MUDCETT TEDDER. 


ALL WARRANTED SECOND TO NONE 


IN THE MARKET, ling Collections of the best Songs, or the 

| best Instrumental Music. All are choice 

IX SPRING Tuc LINK | collections, and will be tnvaluable for 
’ | 





amusements on dull days, at ever 
tertainments, and at all hours of leisure. 


gems OF ENCLISH SONG 


Enlarged and Improve d. 





A COMPLETE STOCK OF ALL 


KINDS OF HAYING TOOLS. 


Call or send for our prices before pur i 





x Great favorite. 
80 grand songs. $2.00 
WHITTEMGRE BROS., | gunsnine or sone: wii 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, gems OF STRAUSS. | 
Music always new and inspiring. 
SO & 82 So. Market Street. Dance to it. $2.00 
. EMS OF THE DANCE. : 
Great variety. Dance also to thie. $2.00 
SALEM, LEAD COMPANY, Goer scorrign eames, oo 


Also many other books. Send for List! 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


AND MANUVADTURERS OF 


LEAD PIPE 


AND NARROW SHEET LEAD. 


FRANK A. Brown, Treas. 

aweek. $12 a day at home easily made. Cost- 

72 ly outfit free. Address Traux & Co., Augusta, 
2. 620357 


$5 to $20 Be. Kader wraen ec Coc ror 
land, Maine. S2taav 


- | 


Books mailed to any address for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


26te 


lylé SALEM, MASS. ite : . 











THE PACIFICNORTHWEST 


Any one wanting reliable information 
about that wonderfal section of the U. S. 
should send 10 cents for a specimen copy 
of that handsomely illustrated, reliable, 
32-page paper, now in its seventh year, 
« THE WEST SHORE,” Portiand, Oregon, 

3w25 














a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free, Address H, HALLETT & Co., Port- 
e, Sz 

















Poetry. 
. From “Farm Festivals.” 


THE TRAMP’S STORY. 


BY WILL CARLETON, 





If experience has gold in it (as discerning folks 
agree,) : 

Then there's quite a little fortane stowed away some- 

here in me, 

And Ideal it out regardless of a regular stated price, 

In rough-done-up prize packages of common.sense 
advice 

rhe people, 
please, 

But the best thing 
unto the#e 


they can take it, or run round it, as they 


they'll tind in it is some words like 


Worm or beetle, drought or tempest, on a farmer's 
land may fall rhe 
Rut, for Arst tas ruination, trust a mortgage 'gainst 
them ail. 
On my weddin’ day my father touched me kindly on 
the arr 
And handed i 
With the stock an’ too 
dent start, ‘ : ae 
Saying, ‘Here's a wedding present from my muscle 
“and my heart; 
And except the admonitions you have taken from my 
tongue, ; : 
And the reasonable lickin’s that you had when you 
was young, pa 
And your food and clothes and schoolin’ (not so much 
“as I could wish, 
For I had a number eatin’ trom a some’at scanty 
dish, ; 
And the honest love you captured when you first sat 
on my knee, 
This is all [ have to give you—so expect no more from 
me.” 


n 
me the papers for an eighty-acre farm, 
san’ buildin’s for an indepen- 


People 'd said I couldn't marry the sweet girl I tried 
to court, 

Till we smilingly submitted a minority report; — 

Then they laid their theories over with a quickness 
queer to see, 

And suid they knew we'd marry, but we never could 


agree; ; 

But we did not frame and hang up all the neighbors 
had to say, : 

But ran our little heaven in our own peculiar way; 

We started off quite jolly, wondrous full of health and 
cheer, 

And a general understanding that the way was pretty 
clear. 


So we lived and toiled and prospered; and the little 
family party : 

hat came on from heaven to visit us, were bright 
and hale and hearty; ; 

And to-day we might ha’ been there had I only just 
have known 

How to lay my road down solid, and let well enough 
alone. 

But I soon commenced a-kicking in the traces, I con- 


ess 

There was too much land that joined me that I didn’t 
yet possess. 

When once he gets land-hungry, strange how raven- 
ous One can be 

'Twasn't long before I wanted all the ground that I 
could see. 

So I bought another eighty 

arm, ) 

And for that and some down-money put a mortgage 
on my tarm 

Then I bought another forty, hired some cash to fix 
up new 

And to buy 3 cevered carriage 
mortgage grew. 

Now my wife was square against this, 'tis but right 
that you should know, 

(Though I’m very far trom saying that I think it’s a/- 
ways 80; ; 

But she went in hearty with me, working hard from 
day to day, 

For we knew that life was business now we had that 
debt to pay. 


not foreboding any 


and of course i e 


We worked through spring and winter, through sum- 
mer and through tall, 

But that mortgage worked the hardest and the ste adi- 
est of us all 

It worked on nights and Sundays, it worked each 
holiday; 

It settled down among us, and never went away. 

Whatever we kept trom it seemed a’most as bad as 





thett 
It watched us every minute, and it ruled us right and 
rhe rust and blight were with us sometimes, and 


sometimes not; 


That dark. browed, scowling mortgage was forever on 


the spot. 

The weevil and the cut-worm, they went as well as 
came ; 

The mortgage staid forever, eating hearty all the 
same. 

It nailed up every window, stood guard at every 
door, 

And happiness and sunshine made their home with us 


ho more. 
Till with tailing crops and sickness we got stalled 
upon the grade, 
And there came a dark day on us 
wasn't paid; 
And there came a sharp fore sure, 
lost my hold, 
And grew weary and discouraged, and the farm was 
cheaply sold. 


when the interest 


sud I kind o’ 





The childr left and scattered when they hardly yet 
wert wo; 

My wife she pined an’ perished, an’ I found myself 
alone. 

But J knew she died of mortgage—just as well's I 


wanted to. 


If to trace a hidden sotrow were within the doctors’ 


art, 
They’d ha found a mortgage lying on that woman's 
broken heart. 
the devil most assails; 
the other, he who 





Two different 
One is the 

tails 
But sti 


kinds of people 
man who conquers, 






last kind are the st to give 


hink the soone Zz 


And t ide their sorry faces behind the shameful 
cup; 

Like some old king or other, whose name I've some 
how lost, 

They straightway 
need ‘em mi 


When once I had discovered that the debt I could not 


when they 


es out, just 





ay, 

ty Jiquidate it in a rather common way; 
W-financier, 

s worth ten thousand 


P 
{ trieu 
I used to meet in private a tell 
And we would drink ourse! ve 
dollars clear— 
As easy @ way to prosper as ever has been found, 
Kut one’s a heap sight poorer when he gets back to 
the ground. 


Of course I ought to ha’ braced up, an’ worked on all 
the saume— 

I ain’t a-tryin’ to shirk out or cover up from blame; 

But still I think men often, it safely may be said, 

Are driven to temptations in place of being led; 

And if that tyrant mortgage hadn't cracked its whip 
at me, 

I shouldn't have constituted the ruin t 

For though I’ve never stolen or def: 
know, 

Yet, socially considered, I'm pretty middlin’ low. 





u “ee; 
, Please to 


I am helpless an’ forsaken; I am childless an’ alone; 


I haven't a single dollar that it's fair to call my own; 

My old age knows no comfort, my heart is secant o’ 
cheer, 

The children they run from me as soon as I come 


bear, 
The women shrink and tremble 

bestowed ; 
The dogs howl cur 


their alma are fear- 


sesatme, and hunt me down the 


road ; 

My home is where night finds me; my friends are 
few and cold; 

4 there in this world for one 

d 


who's poor and 





But I'm wealthy in experience, all put in good ad 


vice, 
To take or not to take it, with no difference in the 
price, 
You may have it, an’ thrive on it, or run round it, as 


u please, 









erally give it wrapped up in some such words 
these 
Worm or heet row t or tempest, on a farmer's 
and ine ; 
But, for fir uination, trust a mortygage'*gainst 
them all. 
- 





Che Story Celler. 
HER STONY HEART. 


It was on the occasion of a meeting of the 
sewing circle, which was held that week at 
Mies Keziah Fletcher's, that the fruitful sub- 
ject of Mrs. Denton’s peculiarities was brought 
up for about the fortieth time. All the mem- 
bers, with the exception of the minister's wife, 
were present, and every one of them had 
something to say of the poor woman whose 
strange ways had caused her to become quite 
a curiosity in Brierville. 

‘It's my opinion such people are best left 
alone,” said Mrs. Prudence Randall, as she 
bit off her thread a little spitefully. 

“‘She’s been a disgrace to the town ever 
since she’s lived in it,” said Miss Paulina 
Cowan. ‘I must confess that I haven't any 
patience with such queer ways.” 

‘*Poor thing ! she’s seen a sight of trouble,” 
said Miss Keziah, who was ever ready to pour 
oil on the troubled waters. ‘‘First her hus- 
band died of delirium tremens—” 

‘‘Worthless sot! she'd oughter have been 
pleased ter death to get rid o’ him,” interrupt- 
ed Miss Mattie Baker, throwing her scissors 
on the table near her with considerable noise. 
‘You won't get no pity for her out o’ that, 
Miss Keziah.” 

“Then she lost her two little girls with 
scarlet fever,” continued Misa Keziah, un- 
heeding the interruption, ‘and only a year 
later her second boy died of the typhoid. 
She'd only one child left then, and that was 
her oldest boy. She set so much store by 
him! I remember secing her look at him 
once as if she worshipped the very ground he 
trod on, and—” 

**That’s it,” interrupted Mrs. Bliss, whose 
husband was one of the ‘‘pillars” in the 
Methodist church. ‘She thought more of 
him than she did of her salvation, and he was 
taken from her that her hard heart might be 
softened.” 

‘But she seems harder than ever,” said 
Mrs. Randall. ‘She won't listen to words of 
comfort, nor anything else. No one can 
make any impression on her. Miss Cowan 
here went to her and told her how we were all 
born to pass under the rod that chasteneth, 
and that her Edgar’d been called from the 
evil tocome. What d’ye think Miss Denton 
did? She rose up like afury and told Pau- 
lina she preterred to be left alone.” 

“Yes,” giggled Miss Cowan hysterically. 
‘‘She’d rather have my room than my com- 
pany, any day. Howsomever, I don’t bear 
_ no hard feelin’s. I done what I could for 

er. 

‘‘The minister's wife didn’t get no better 
treatment,” said Miss Baker. ‘She sat in 
Miss Denton’s shanty most an hour talking of 
the mysterious ways of Providence, an’ every- 
thing bein’ for our good, an’ all flesh bein’ 
grass, an’soon. An’ Miss Venton, she never 
spoke a word from first to last, but lay on the 
sofy with her eyes shet, an’ never even said 
good bye when Mrs. Bounce went away. 
Sech impertinence! An’ J went there too. 
I didn’t want to be behind the rest of folke in 
doin’ my duty. I told her about these afllic- 
tions bein’ sent for our good; an’ she must 
bow her neck to the yoke and bend her back 
ter the burden. She laughed at me! yes, she 
done just that.” 

“She wouldn’t even see me,” said Mrs. 
Peckham, a tall, sharp-featured woman with a 
shrill voice. ‘I saw her at the window, but 
she wouldn't open the door, no matter how 
loud I knocked. ButI scattered tracts all 
down the front walk, and I hope they did her 

‘ood ” 


“Miss Keziah, you ain’t been, I believe,” 
said Miss Baker. ‘Well, don’t go; its time 
wasted. Her heart’s as hard as a stun.” 


 PHE NE 


“No,” said Miss Keziah, laying down her 
work as she spoke, “IT haven't been to see 
her. You know] was away to Helmstone 
when her Edgar had the fever, and since I've 
been back my rheumatiz has been that bad I 
couldn't go anywhere. But now I'm a trifle 
better, [ll take my turn.” 

“What is the use? What can you do? 
Haven't we done everything?” chorused the 
other ladies. d ’ 

“IT think I shall ask her to tea,” said Miss 
Keziah, thoughttully. 

‘Ask her to tea!” repeated half-a-dozen 
astonished listeners. 

“Yes; none of you tried that, I believe,” 
answered Miss Keziah. 

“She won't come,” said Mrs. Bliss. 

‘Perhaps not; but all the same it won't do 
no harm to ask her.” 

‘I hope you'll try to soften her heart, and 
bring her ter the prayer-meetin’ ‘Thursday 
night,” said Miss Cowan. 

Miss Keziah made no answer; but a pe- 
culiar look crossed her homely, good-natured 
face—a look Miss Paulina did not quite un- 
derstand. 

‘Miss Keziah’ll be wise to make no prom- 
ises,” said Mrs. Bliss. ‘It stands to reason 
that she won't succeed where all the rest of us 
have failed. One might as well talk to a 
stone, as to Mrs. Denton.” 

Miss Keziah sighed, and bent her eyes up- 
on her work. She bad known what suffering 
was once, and she knew that while sorrow and 
pain softens some natures, it hardens and em- 
bitters others. 

Mrs. Denton lived entirely alone on the 
outskirts of the village, in a little, old, weath- 
er-beaten house she had bought when sbe first 
came to Brierville, ten years before. Weeds 
grew talland rank in the yard, the sunken 
steps leading to the door were half buried in 
vines, the well-curb was broken, the gate fall- 
en to the ground, in fact, everything about 
the place spoke of ruin and decay. 

“Not a very cheerful place, certainly,” 
muttered Miss Keziah, asthe day following 
the meeting of the sewing circle, she drove 
up to the Widow Denton’s, and hitched her 
horse to the tumble-down fence which partial- 
ly enclosed the yard. ‘‘Now, Hetty, you sit 
right still till I come back, and don’t start old 
Moll.” 

Hetty was a diminutive niece of Miss Ke- 
ziah’s, a golden-haired, blue-eyed child of six 
years of age, who had been left to her aunt as 
the sole legacy of an only sister. 

Miss Keziah walked up the moss-grown 
path, and knocked loudly on Mrs. Denton’s 
door. 

Before her knuckles had fairly left it, the 
door was flung open by Mrs. Denton herself, 
who stood silently regarding her visitor, with 
an expression of resentment and indignation. 

‘‘How d'ye do, Miss Denton? I'm Miss 
Keziah Fletcher. Perhaps you've heard tell 
of me before. I was at Helmstone a consid- 
erable spell, an’ since | got back I've been 
laid by with the rheumatiz, or I'd have called 
before. 1 come to see if you'd take tea at my 
house to-night. I'll make you comfortable, 
an’ it'll be a sort of change for you.” 

Mrs. Denton made no reply. She stood 
staring at her visitor as if she had not heard 
her words. Then her eyes wandered to the 
gate, and tell at last upon the spring wagon 
and its small occupant, whose golden curls 
were escaping from the close calico sun-bon- 
net which shielded her pretty face from the 
noonday sun. 

‘Is that your child ?” she asked, abruptly, 
but without taking her gaze from Hetty. 
There was a hungry, yearning look in her 
eyes as she spoke, a tremor in her voice. 

‘Land sakes! No indeed!” ejaculated 
Miss Keziah, with virtuous horror in her tone. 
‘*I never was married. The only man I ever 
cared a straw for was drowned at sea, and 
those that cared for me was mercenary in 
their views. Hetty’s my sister Jane's child. 
Jane, she died to Helmstone some six months 
back. Come, won't you jump in the wagon 
and go with me? I didn’t ‘low to be disapp’- 
inted in havin’ you to tea, so I made all ready 
for you.” 

Yes, I'll come,” said Mrs. Denton, with- 
drawing her gaze trom Hetty, who was grasp- 
ing the reins with ludicrous earnestness, as if 
the steadiness of old Moll depended entirely 
upon her. 

She went into the house and put on an old- 
fashioned straw bonnet, and a faded black 
merino shawl. Then she walked down the 
yath and climbed into the wagon after Miss 
Kesish, without uttering a word. 

“You forgot to lock your door,” said the 
careful spinster, as she took the reins from 
Hetty’s little hands. 

A bitter smile curled Mrs. Denton’s lips. 

“I never lock it,” she said; ‘‘there is noth- 
ing in the house worth stealing.” 

The two women jogged along the quiet 
country road, with the child between them, 
Miss Keziah talking on indifferent subjects, 
in her kind, sensible whole-hearted way. 
She did not allude to her visitor's sorrows, 
nor did she mention the visits paid to the 
lonely cottage by other members ot the sewing 
circle. 

A man took the horse when they reached 
Miss Keziah’s farm, which was a mile from the 
centre of the town, and one of the finest in 
the country. It was well cultivated, well 
stocked with fruits ot various kinds, and its 
buildings were all comfortable and roomy, 
the house itself being built of stone, in a sub- 
stantial, old-fashioned manner. 

Miss Keziah led the way into her sitting- 
room, and helped her visitor take off her bon- 
net and shawl. 

‘*Have this easy chair, Miss Denton,” she 
said with great cordiality, ‘‘and make your- 
self to home. I've got to see to supper, but 
1 guess Hetty kin amuse you a spell. Hetty, 
mind you're good while I’m gone.” 

She left the room and was absent nearly 
half an hour. When she returned Mrs. Den- 
ton had Hetty on her lap and was telling her 
a fairy story. The first smile the poor wo- 
man’s face had worn for nearly a year, rushed 
on it as she looked up at Miss Keziah’s en- 
trance, and said: ‘‘She reminds me so much 
of my little Bertha. You can’t tell the good 
it does me just to hold her in my arms—they 
have been empty so long.” 

A deep sigh followed the words. 

‘‘I'm glad she basn’t bothered you,” said 
Miss Keziah, cheerfully. ‘‘But now come in 
to tea. I guess you're pretty nigh famished 
a-waiting for it.” 

A sumptuous repast was in readiness. 
Broiled chicken, cold ham, light biscuit, ap- 
ple, grape, and pumpkin pie, doughnuts, 
pound cake and cookies, composed the bill of 
fare, concluding with every variety of sweet- 
meat and condiment, preserves, pickles, 
honey and cheese. Miss Keziah could not 
have arranged a better feast, had she been 
expecting a bishop to tea, instead of a poor 
widow whose stony heart she wished to soft- 
en 


With a cordial smile the spinster motioned 
her guest to a seat, and, after putting Hetty 
in a high chair, sat down herself at the head 
of the table and reverently asked a blessing. 
‘I didn’t put up as many kinds of preserves 
as usual this year,” she observed, as she 
helped Mrs. Denton to plum jelly. ‘I ain't 
the woman I used to be by a long way. 
Rheumatiz do lay holt on a body so! I'm in 
bed or on crutches half my time. I calkerlate 
I'll have to give up the farm if I don’t mend. 
I did lot on having Jane here to manage 
everything for me; but, poor thing, the fever 
carried her off all to onct, just as she'd got 
free o’ that ornary husband o’ hers. I'd hate 
to give up, though. Jane and me were both 
born here, and I’ve never knowed no other 
home.” 

When supper was over the two women 
walked about the yard, made atour of the 
garden, and admired the cows as they came 
leisurely up to the barn-yard to be milked. 
Then Mrs. Denton remarked that it was grow- 
ing late, and she must hurry home. 

*‘What’s the need of your going?” asked 
Miss Keziah. ‘I’ve got four spare rooms, 
and would be glad if they wereall full. Sup- 
pose you stay all night ?” 

Mrs. Denton hesitated. She thought of 
her lonely, neglected house, peopled with the 
ghosts of her dead children, and contrasted it 
with this bright, homelike place, where a 
child’s sweet voice made music. 

“Do satay,” said little Hetty, clinging to the 
visitor's dress. 

This decided the poor, heart-broken wo- 
man. 

‘“‘T will, and I thank you for asking me, 
Miss Keziah. I have not deserved such kind- 
ness.” 

That night after Hetty had gone to bed, 
the two women sat talking in the large sitting- 
room, which an open wood fire made cheerful 
and bright. Gradually Mrs. Denton was led 
to speak of her children, all now resting in 
their narrow graves in the village cemetery. 
She spoke of their uniform goodness and love 
for herself, but said little of her grief at los- 
ing them. Her voice sounded harsh and 
strange to Miss Keziah, who understood the 
effort for control the poor woman was mak- 
ing. 

‘**Poor soul! you've seen a sight of trouble, 
I know,” the spinster said, softly, and she put 
her hands tenderly on those of her guest, 
which were clasped hard together. 

There was a deep silence for afew mo- 
ments, unbroken save by the ticking of the 
eight-day clock in the corner. Then sudden- 
ly Mrs. Denton threw herself at Mise Keziah’s 
feet, and broke into bitter weeping. Hoarse 
sobs tore their way from her breast, and her 
whole frame shook with the violence of emo- 
tion. The restraint, the self-control of years, 
was broken down. The heart, burdened for 
so long, found relief at last in passionate sobs 
and cries. 

Miss Keziah said nothing, but tender! 
stroked away from the hot forehead the thic 
hair grown gray with sorrow. There was 
sympatby in every touch. 

**You are so different from the rest,” said 
Mrs. Denton, when at length she had grown 





calm enough to speak. ‘‘The others who 


—— 





have come to me have driven me nearly mad 
with their unmeaning advice. Not one of 
them knew what I suffered, not one could un- 
derstand my grief. When my boy, my Ed- 
gar, the last of all my children, was ill, no 
one came near me—the disease was conta- 

ious, they said. I nursed him alone. Alone 
f saw him die, followed him alone to his 
grave. Could I believe their words of sympa- 
thy after that? Ah, Miss Keziah, words 
could give you no idea of all that I have suf- 
fered. One by one every joy of my life has 
lett me. One by one my children were taken 
from me, until only Edgar was left. How I 
loved him! How I depended upon him to 
atone for all I had suffered. How I dreamed 
over him. Idle dreams, foreshadowing hap- 
piness that was never to be mine. Then he 
was taken, and I was left to sink into despair. 
I wanted only to die, to join my dear ones 
where no suffering could ever touch me again. 
My heart yearned for sympathy. I would 
have welcomed it. But those that came to 
me, came because they thought it their duty, 
not from love or kindness. ot one of them 
asked me to her home, or tried to make me 
forget my sorrows in other things. No, they 
reminded me of them, and preached patience 
and resignation.” 

“They acted according to their lights,” 
said charitable Miss Keziah. They have led 
easy, pleasant lives, and did not know how to 
deal with such a sorrow as yours.” 

‘But you knew,” said Mrs. Denton, in a 
low voice. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Keziah, ‘‘I know, 
because I have suffered, too.” 

They sat talking by the fire until nearly 
midnight, and then retired to rest. Mrs. 
Denton, for the first time since Edgar's death, 
offered up a silent but earnest prayer before 
she fell asleep. Her heart was no longer 
hardened. 

She did not go back to her cottage the next 
morning as she had expected, for Miss Ke- 
ziah’s rheumatism had been increased by her 
late walk of the previous evening, and she 
was unable to leave her bed. For many days 
she was utterly helpless, and during that time 
was tenderly nursed by Mrs. Denton, who al- 
so made herself generally useful in the house, 
and directed the work of the farm with care 
and decision. When Miss Keziah got well, 
she was so much pleased with the way things 
had been managed during her enforced ill- 
ness, that she made a proposition to Mrs. 
Denton. 

‘‘Suppose you take the place of my sister 
Jane,” she said, ‘‘and stay right along with 
me. I need somebody, as you see; and 
what's the use of both of us living lonely 
when we can be company for each other as 
well as not? You'd take a deal of comfort in 
Hetty, too. I believe you love her now ‘most 
as well as I do.” 

*‘She seems like my own little Bertha come 
back to me,” said Mrs. Denton. ‘But, 0, 
Miss Keziah, I ought not to accept your kind- 
ness. I have been so hard, so wicked, 80 re- 
bellions, I do not deserve that such good 
should come to me.” 

‘*We differ about that; but we won't argue 
it,” said Miss Keziah. ‘‘Il want you, and 
you'd like to stay; so the thing’s settled. 
You’re my partner from this day on.” 

The next Sunday the good people of Brier- 
ville were surprised to see Mrs. Denton in 
Miss Keziah’s pew at church, and in attend- 
ance at prayers in the evening. 

“low did you manage it?” asked Mrs. 
Bliss, as she stopped Miss Keziah in the vesti- 
bule ot the church. 

“Oh, I asked her to tea, as I said I was go- 
ing to,” answered Miss Keziah, ‘‘and I guess 
the preserves kinder softened and sweetened 
her up,” and she passed on to where Mrs. 
Denton stood waiting to help her into the 
spring wagon. 

Neither Mrs. Denton nor Miss Keziah ever 
regretted entering into that partnership. As 
the years went by Miss Keziah often wond- 
ered how she should ever have managed the 
farm without the help of the capable, ener- 
getic woman who had ‘‘taken the place of sis- 
ter Jane.” 

Mrs. Denton was never weary of working 
for the comfort and prosperity ot the friend 
who had come to her in her hour of need, and 
led her out of the slough of despond. And 
happiness made her adifferent woman. She 
learned at last those lessons of patience and 
resignation which had seemed so hard and 
bitter in the first days of her sorrow. Le- 
spair, rebellion and repining gave place in her 
heart to hope and tenderness. She grew at 
last to have only tender, gentle memories of 
the loved ones who had left her, and she 
proved a kind, judicious guardian to little 
Hetty, when warm-hearted Miss Keziah had 
passed away from earth. 





THE WRONGED BROTHER. 


He Met His Wronger in a Mining 
Camp of California. 


How 


It was Christmas eve in a California mining 
town in 1858, and Goskin, according to his 
custom, had decorated his gambling-house 
with sprigs of mountain-cedar, and a shrub 
whose crimson berries did not seem a bad im- 
itation of English holly. The piano was cov- 
ered with evergreens, and all that was want- 
ing to completely fill the cup of Goskin’s con- 
tentment was a man to play that piano. 

“Christmas night and no piano pounder,” 
he said. ‘*This is a nice country for a Chris- 
tian to live in.” 

Getting a piece of paper he scrawled the 
words: ‘$100 Reward to a compitant Pianer 
Player.” This he stuck up on the music rack, 
and, though the inscription glared at the fre- 
quenters of the room until midnight, it failed 
to draw any musician from the shell. So the 
merry making went on, the hilarity grew 
apace. Men danced and sang to the music of 
the squeaky fiddle and worn out guitar, as the 
jolly crowd within tried to drown the howling 
of the storm without. Suddenly they became 
aware of the presence of a white-haired man 
crouching near the fireplace. His garments, 
such as were left, were wet with melt- 
ing snow, and he had a half-starved, half- 
crazed expression. He held his thin, tremb- 
ling hands toward the fire, and the light of 
the blazing wood made them almost transpa- 
rent. He looked about him once in a while, 
as if in search of something, and his presence 
cast such a chill over the place that gradually 
the sound of revelry was hushed, and it 
seemed that the wail of the storm had brought 
in with it all the gloom and coldness of the 
warring elements. (Goskin, mixing up a cup 
of hot egg-nog, advanced and remarked, 
cheerily : aut 

“‘Here, stranger, brace up! This is the 
real stuff.” 

The man drained the cup, smacked his lips, 
and seemed more at home. 

‘‘Been prospecting, eh ? 
tains—caught in the storm ? 
this!” 

‘‘Pretty bad,” said the man. 

‘*Must feel pretty dry ?” 

The man looked at his streaming clothes 
and laughed as if Goskin’s remark was a sar- 
casm. 

‘*How long out ?” 

‘*Four days.” 

‘‘Hungry ?” 

The man got up, and walking over to the 
lunch counter, fell to work upon roast bear, 
devouring it like any wild animal would have 
done. As meat and drink and warmth began 
to permeate the stranger, he seemed to ex- 
pand and brighten up. His features lost their 
pallor, and he grew more and more content 
with the idea that he was not in the grave. 
As he underwent these changes the people 
about him got merry and happier, and threw 
off the temporary feeling of depression which 
he had laid upon them. Presently his eye 
fell upon the piano. 

‘‘Where’s the player ?” he asked. 

‘‘Never had any,” said Goskin, blushing at 
the confession. 

‘*T used to play when I was young.” 

Goskin almost fainted at the admission. 

‘Stranger, do tackle it, and give us a tune. 
Nary man in this camp ever had the nerve to 
wrestle with that music box.” His pulse beat 
faster, for he feared that the man would re- 


Out in the moun- 
Lively night, 


use. 

“Pll do the best I can,” he said. 

There was no stool, but seizing a candle- 
box, he drew it up, and seated himself before 
the instrument. It only required a few sec- 
onds for a hush to come over the room. 

‘That old coon is going to give the thing a 
rattle.” 

The sight of a man at the piano was some- 
thing so unusual that even the faro-dealer, 
who was about to take in a $50 bet on the 
tray, paused, and did not reach for the 
money. Men stopped drinking with the 
glasses at their lips. Conversation appeared 
to have been struck with a sort of paralysis, 
and cards were no longer shuffled. 

The old man brushed back his long, white 
locks, looked up to the ceiling, half closed his 
eyes, and ina mystic sort of reverie passed 
his fingers over the keys. He touched but a 
single note, yet the sound thrilled the room. 
It was the key to his improvisation, and as he 
wove his chords rote st the music laid its 
spell upon every ear and heart. He felt his 
way along the keys, like a man treading un- 
certain paths; but he gained confidence as he 

rogressed, and presently bent to his work 

ike a master. ‘The instrument was not in ex- 

act tune, but the ears of his audience, through 
long disuse, did not detect anything radically 
wrong. They heard a succession of grand 
chords, a suggestion of paradise, melodies 
here and there, and it was enough. 

“See him counter with his feft !” said an 
old rough, enraptured. 

‘‘He calls the turn every time on the upper 
end of the board,” responded a man with a 
stack of chips in his hand. 

The player wandered off into the old bal- 
lads he fad heard at home. All the sad and 





melancholy and touching songs, that came up 





like dreams of childhood, this unknown 
layer drew from the keys. His hands 
loceded their hearts like dough, and squeezed 
out the tears as from a wet sponge. As the 
strains flowed one upon the other, they saw 
their homes of the long ago reared again ; 
they were playing once more where the apple 
blossoms sank through the soft air to join the 
violets on the green turf of the old New Eng- 
land states; they saw the glories of the Wis- 
consin maples and the haze of the summer 
blending their hues together; they saw the 
heather of the Scottish hills, the white cliffs 
of Britain, and heard the sullen roar of the 
sea as it beat upon their memories vaguely. 
Then came all the old Christmas carols, such 
as they had sung in the church 30 years be- 
fore; the subtle music that brings up the 
glimmer of wax taper, the solemn shrines, the 
evergreen, holly, mistletoe and surpliced 
choirs. Then the remorseless performer 
fy his stab in every heart with ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home.” When the player ceased the 
crowd slunk away from him. There was no 
more revelry left in his audience. Each man 
wanted to sneak off to his cabin and write the 
old folks a letter. The day was breaking as 
the last man left the place, and the player, 
laying his head down on the piano, fell 
asleep. 
“I say, pard,” said Goskin, ‘‘don’t you 
want a little rest ?” 


“I feel tired,” the old man said. ‘‘Per- 


haps you'll let me rest here for the matter of 


a day or #0.” 
He walked behind the bar, where some old 


blankets were laying, and stretched himself 


upon them. 

“I feel pretty sick. I guess I won't last 
long. I've got a brother down the ravine— 
his name’s Driscoll. He don’t know I'm here. 
Can you get him before morning? I'd like to 
see his face once more before I die.” 

Goskin started up at the mention of his 
name. He knew Driscoll well. 

‘‘He your brother? I'll have him here in 
half an hour.” 

As he dashed out in the storm, the musician 
pressed his hand to his side and groaned. 
Goskin heard the word ‘‘Hurry” and sped 
down the ravine to Driscoll’s cabin. 

It was quite light in the room when the two 
men returned. J)riscoll was as pale as death. 

**My God! I hope he’s alive! I wronged 
him when we lived in England, 20 years ago.” 

They saw the old man had drawn the blan- 
kets over his face. The two stood a mo- 
ment, awed by the thought that he might be 


dead. Goskin lifted the blanket and pulled 
it down astonished. There was no one 
there. 


‘Gone !” cried Driscoll wildly. 

“Gone!” echoed Goskin, pulling out his 
cash drawer. ‘*Ten thousand dollars in the 
sack, and the Lord knows how much loose 
change in the drawer !” 

The next day the boys got out, followed a 
horse's tracks through the snow, and lost 
them in the trail leading toward Pioche. 
There was a man missing from the camp. It 
was the three-card monte man, who used to 
deny point blank that he could play the scale. 
One day they found a wig of white hair, and 
called to mind when the ‘‘stranger” had push- 
ed those locks back when he looked toward 
the ceiling for inspiration, on the night of 
December 24, 1858. 


General Miscellany, 





From Macmillan’s Magazin: 
MEMORY’S SONG. 


“Causa fuit Pater his.”—WUor 





The earth cast off her snowy shrouds, 
And overhead the skies 
Looked down between the sott white el 
As blue as children’s eyes 
The breath of spring was all too sweet, she said, 
Too like the spring that came ere he was dead 


ruda, 


The grass began to grow that day, 
The flowers awoke from sleep, 
And round her did the sunbeams play 
Till she was fain to weep. 
The light will surely blind my eyes, she said, 
It shines so brightly still, yet he is dead 


The buds grew glossy in the sun 
On many a leafless tree 
The little brooks did laugh and run 
With most melodious glee 
© God! they make a 
All things forget him now that he is 


ocose noise, she said 


dead. 


The wind had from the almond flung 
ted blossoms round her feet, 
On hazel boughs the catkins hung, 
The willow blooms grew sweet 
Palm willows, fragrant with the Spring, she 
He always found the first; but he is dead 


said 


Right golden was the crocus flame, 
And, touched with purest green, 
The emall white flower of stainless name 
Above the ground was seen 
He used to love the white and gold, she said; 
The snow drops come again, and he is dead 


I would not wish him back, she cried, 
In this dark world of pain, 
For him the joys of life abide, 
For me its griets remain 
I would not wish him back again, she said, 
But spring is hard to bear now he is dead 





CURIOSITIES OF KLEPTOMANIA. 
Some curious cases of kleptomania are men- 
tioned in Chambers’ Journal : 


A lady was affected with this monomania so 
strongly, that, upon her trial for theft, she 
stated that she had such a mad longing to 
possess herself of everything she saw, that if 
she were at church she could not refrain from 
stealing from tie altar. Ir. Rush, the Amer- 
ican physician, informs us that a woman who 
was exemplary in her obedience to the moral 
law—except the eighth commandment—was 
so addicted to larceny, that, when she could 
take nothing more valuable, she would often, 
at the table of a triend, secretly fill her pock- 
ets with bread. Lavater also states that a 
doctor of medicine could not leave his pa- 
tients’ rooms without taking something away 
unobserved ; and his wife searched his pock- 
ets and returned to their owners the knives, 
thimbles, scissors, etc., which ber husband ab- 
stracted. The wife of another physician had 
so strong a propensity to steal, that on mak- 
ing purchases she endeavored to take some- 
thing away that did not belong to her; and 
two German countesses appear to have been 
guilty of the same vice. The almoner ofa 
regiment of Prussian cuirassiers, a well edu- 
cated man, frequently on parade stole the 
handkerchiefs of the officers; and one untortu- 
nate man was so far under the influence of 
kleptomaria that, being nigh unto death, he 
actually secreted the snuff-box of his confess- 
or! 

As to modern instances of this species of in- 
sanity, we knew a parish clergyman who stole 
every article he could lay his hands on. Ii 
out at dinner, he pocketed scraps of bread, 
table-napkins, or anything. When lodging at 
hotels he carried off pieces of soap, and the 
ends of candles from his bed-room. His lar- 
cenies became so notorious that he was ulti- 
mately brought before the church courts and 
turaed out of his living. 

Dr. Gall mentions an instance of two citi- 
zens of Vienna, who, on becoming insane, 
were well known in the hospital for an ex- 
traordinary ——_ to steal, although they 
had before lived irreproachable lives. They 
wandered about from morning to night and 
picked up whatever they could lay their hands 
on, which they carefully hid in their rooms. 
Abnormal conformations of the head accom- 
panied with an imbecile understanding are 
often the cause of kleptomania. (iall and 
Spurzheim saw in Berne prison a boy twelve 
years old, who is described as ‘‘ill organized 
and rickety,” who never could avoid stealing. 
An ex-commissary of police at Toulouse was 
condemned to eight years’ imprisonment and 
hard labor, and to the pillory for having stolen 
some plate while in office. He did not deny 
the crime, but persisted to the last in a singu- 
lar kind of defence. He attributed the crime 
to mental derangement caused by wounds he 
had received at Marseilles in 181). 

Another case is related of a young man, 
who, after being severely wounded in the tem- 
ple, for which he was trepanned, manifested 
an unconquerable propensity for theft, which 
was quite against his natural disposition. He 
was imprisoned for larceny after having com- 
mitted several robberies; and bad not medi- 
cal testimony been produced to show that he 
was insane, and which attributed his kleptoma- 
nia to a disorder of the brain, he would have 
been punished according to law. 

Several ingenious but improper defences 
have been made by persons possessed of good 
pecuniary means, and holding a respectable 
social position, with the view of escaping im- 
prisonment for thefts they have committed 
more for moral turpitude than a diseased 
mind. One ofthe most noteworthy of these 
is mentioned by Casper. Madame de X—— 
had stolen articles in three goldsmiths’ shops, 
and subsequently confessed to her husband 
that at a certain time she had an irresistible 
desire to possess herself of shining objects. 
She confessed to haying taken goods from 
shops, and stated that on one occasion, when 
she went to return the goods, she had been re- 
strained from doing so by the belief that the ar- 
ticles were her own. Much evidence was given 
to prove that she suffered from eentel dis- 
ease; but on Casper’s opinion being asked 
concerning her alieged kleptomania, he con- 
cluded that her propensity to steal was not ir- 
resistible, that she had not been compelled to 
commit the three thefts in spite of herself, and 
that she was responsible for them as criminal 
actions. His reasons for this opinion, were 
that, in the first place, although the accused 
had besought her husband not to take her to 
those places where shining objects were to be 
seen, she went to goldsmiths’ shops of her 
own accord, and without any necessity for do- 
ing so; second, that she paid away silver; 
third, that she broke up the objects she stole 
in order that they might not be recognized, 
and in that way lead to her detection; fourth, 
that she had not gone to the same goldsmith’s 


| shop twice; fifth, that she had concealed her 


conduct from her husband; and last, that, 
when she was interrogated, she had made many 
false and contradictory statements. 


conversation began and 





— — 
AN ENTERTAINING COMPANION. 


A First Rate Btory Told by Florence, the 
Comedian. 


Once, during a tour in the Western States, 
writes Mr. Florence, the actor, an incident 
occurred in which I rather think I played the 
victim. We were en route from Cleveland to 
Cincinnati, an eight or ten hour journey. 
After seeing my wife comfortably seated, I 
walked forward to the smoking car, and, tak- 
ing the only unoccupied place, pulled out my 
cigar case and offered a cigar to my next 
neighbor. He was about sixty years of age, 
gentlemanly in appearance, and of a somewhat 
reserved and bashtul mien. He gracefully ac- 
cepted the cigar, and in afew minutes we 
were engaged in conversation. 

‘Are you going far West ?” I inquired. 

‘Merely as far as Columbus. (Columbus, 
I may explain, is the Capital of Ohio.) And 
you, sir?” he added, interrogatively. 

‘“*T am journeying toward Cincinnati. I am 
atheatrical man, and play there to-morrow 
night.” I was a young man then, and fond 
ot avowing my profession. 

“Oh, indeed! Your face seemed familiar 
to me as you entered the car. I am confident 
we have met before.” 

‘*T have acted in almost every State in the 
Union,” said I, half patronizingly. ‘‘Mrs. 
Florence and I are pretty generally known 
throughout the Northwest.” 

‘Bless me !” said the stranger, in surprise. 
‘‘T have seen you act many times, sir, and the 
recollection of Mrs. Florence’s ‘Yankee Girl,’ 
with her quaint songs, is still fresh in my 
memory.” 

‘Do you propose remaining long in Colum- 
bus ?” 

‘Yes, for seven years,” replied my com- 
panion. 

‘Thus we chatted for an hour or two. At 
length my attention was attracted to a little 
red-faced man, with small, sharp eyes, who 
sat immediately opposite us, and amused him- 
self by sucking the knob of a large walking- 
stick which he carried caressingly in bis hand. 
He had more than once glanced at me ina 
knowing manner, and now and then given a 
sly wink and shake of the head at me, as 
much as to say, ‘‘Ah, old fellow, I know you, 
too.” 

These attentions were so marked that I 
finally asked my companion if he had noticed 
them. 

‘That man acts like a lunatic,” said I, sotto 
voce. 

‘*‘A poor half-witted fellow, possibly,” re- 
plied my fellow traveller. ‘‘In your travels 
through the country, however, Mr. Florence, 
you must have often met such strange charac- 
ters.” 

We had now reached Crestline, the dinner 
station, and, after thanking the stranger for 
the agreeable way in which he enabled me to 
pass the journey up to this point, I asked him 
if he would join Mrs. Florence and myself at 
dinner. This produced an extraordinary 
series of grimaces and winks from the red 
faced party aforesaid. The invitation to din- 
ner was politely declined. 

The repast over, our train sped on toward 
Cincinnati. I told my wife that in the smok- 
ing car | had met a most entertaining gentle- 
man, who was well posted in theatricals, and 
was on his way to Columbus. She suggested 
that I should bring him into our car, and pre- 
sent him to her. I returned to the smoking 
car and proposed that the gentleman should 
accompany me to see Mrs. Florence. The 
proposal made the red faced man undergo a 
species of spasmodic convulsions which set 
the occupants of the car into roars of laugh- 
ter. 

**No, 1 thank you,” said my friend. “I 
feel obliged to you for the courtesy, but I 
Have 


prefer the smoking car. you another 
cigar ia 
“Yes.” said I, producing another Partaga 


I again sat by his side, and’ once more our 
we became quite fra- 
ternal. We talked about theatres and theat- 
ricals, and then averted to political economy, 
the state of country, finance and 
merce in turn, our intimacy evidently afford- 
ing intense amusement to the foxy eyed party 
near us. 

Finally the shrill 


the com- 


sound of the whistle and 
the entrance of the conductor indicated that 
we had arrived at Columbus, and the train 
soon arrived at the station. 

**Come,” said the red taced individual, now 
rising trom his seat and tapping my compan- 
ion on the shoulder; ‘‘this 1s your station, old 
man ™ ‘ 

My friend rose with some diffi drag- 


under 


ulty, 
ging his hitherto concealed feet from 
the seat, when for the first time I discovered 
that he shackled, and was a prisoner in 
charge of the Sheriff, going for seven years to 
the State prison at Columbus.— London Mra. 


was 





A TREE THAT GOT MAD. 

A gentleman of this place has a tree which 
acacia. It has grown trom a 
seed brought from Australia. The tree is 
now a sapling some eight feet in height, and 
is in full foliage and growing rapidly. It is 
leguminous, and very distinctly shows the 
characteristics of the mimosa, or sensitive 
plant. Regularly every evening, about the 
time the ‘‘chickens go to roost,” the tree goes 
to roost. The leaves fold together, and the 
ends of the tender twigs coil themselves up 
like the tail of a well conditioned pig. After 
one of the twigs had been stroked or handled, 
the leaves move uneasily, and are in a sort of 
a mild commotion for a minute or more. 
this was known about the tree; but it was 
only yesterday that it was discovered that the 
tree had in it much more of life and feeling 
than it had ever before been credited with. 
The tree being in quite a small pot, which it 
was fast outgrowing, it was thought best to 
give it one of much larger size. Yesterday 
afternoon the tree was transferred to its new 
quarters. Arriving at his residence about the 
time, the gentleman found the house in a 
grand commotion. On asking what was up 
he was told that they had transplanted the 
tree according to orders, and the operation 
had ‘‘made it very mad.” Hardly had it 
been placed in its new quarters before the 
leaves began to stand up in all directions like 
the hair on the tail of an angry cat, and soon 
the whole plant was in a quiver. This could 
have been endured, but at the same time it 
gave out an odor most pungentand sickening, 
just such a smell as is given by rattlesnakes 
and many other kinds of snakes in summer 
when teased. This odor so filled the house, 
and was so sickening, that it was found nec- 
essary to open the doors and windows. It 
was fully an hour betore the plant calmed 
down and folded its leaves in peace. It 
would probably not have given up the fight 
even then had it not been that its time for 
going to roost had arrived. It is probally 
needless to add that the whole household now 
stand in not a little awe ot the plant as being 
a thing more animal (or reptile) than vegeta- 
ble.—Nevada Territorial Enterprise. 


is a species of 


1! 
All 





THE “UTTER” KANGAROO SOUP. 


Any one in London desiring to indulge in a 
basin of kangaroo tail soup, can do so much 
more readily than it he were living in any of 
the great Antipodean towns. Several of the 
Colonial meat companies have made the tails 
of the kangaroo an article of export for con- 
sumers in England, and a shilling or two will 
place a Londoner in possession of a luxury of 
Australia which the Colonists there can gen- 
erally obtain only after a hard day's work on 
horseback. As a matter of fact, it is the 
rarest thing possible to see a kangaroo hang- 
ing in a Colonial butcher’s shop; and potage 
queue de kangaroo is a rarer item on the 
carte du jour of a Melbourne or Sydney din- 
ing-room that it might be in the restaurants 
of the Boulevard des Italiens or Regent-st. 
The soup is a thing which, if once tasted, is 
to be for ever remembered. Vrepared, as it 
ought to be, with a due admixture of white 
wine and the yolks of hard boiled eggs, it is 
richer than that made from hare or grouse, 
with a peculiar and quite indescribable flavor. 
But except the liver and digestion be sound, 
it is not be partaken of with impunity. Had 
Brillat Savarin but tasted it he would have 
immortalized its merits. No pen except his 
could do justice to its appetite-inspiring aroma 
and its gastronomically quite ‘‘too utter” 
savor. 

But, for the rest, travellers have asserted 
that the hams of the kangaroo—the only other 
parts of the animal which ever find a place at 
table—are equal in taste to venison. In this 
opinion, few who have partaken of them will 
concur. Every allowance may be made for 
men weary with hunting in the Australian 
bush; but, experto crede, any one capable of 
making such an assertion never deserves to 
eat a venison pasty again. Not the skill of a 
cordon bleu of the kitchen, however cele- 
brated—not all the sauces in the world— 
could disguise or subdue the rankness of kan- 
garoo or wallaby ham.— London Globe. 





A REMARKABLE PONY. 


A well-authenticated and extraordinary case 
of the sagacity of the Shetland pony has just 
come under our notice. A year or two ago 
Mr. William Sinclair, pupil teacher, Holm, 
imported one of tkese little animals from 
Shetland on which to ride to and from school, 
his residence being at a considerable distance 
from the school buildings. Up to that time 
the animal had been unshod, but some time 
afterward Mr. Sinclair had it shod by Mr. 
Pratt, the parish blacksmith. The other day 
Mr. Pratt, whose smithy is a long distance 
from Mr. Sinclair's house, saw the pony, 
without halter or anything upon it, walking 
up to where he was working. Thinking the 
animal had strayed from home, he drove it 
off, throwing stones after the beast to make it 
run homeward. This had the desired effect 
for a short time; but Mr. Pratt had only got 
fairly at work once more in the smithy when 
the pony’s head again made its appearance at 
the door. 
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On proceeding a second time outside, to 
drive the pony away, Mr. Pratt, with a black- 
smith’s instinct, took a look at the pony’s 
feet, when he observed that one of its shoes 
had been lost. Having made a shoe he put it 
on, and then waited to see what the animal 
would do. For a moment it looked at the 
blacksmith as if asking whether he was done, 
then pawed once or twice to see if the newly- 
shod foot was comfortable, and finally gave a 
emer neigh, erected his head, and started 

ome at a brisk trot. The owner was also ex- 
ceedingly surprised to find the animal at 
home completely shod the same evening, and 
it was only on calling at the smithy some days 
afterward that he learned the full extent of 
his pony’s sagacity.— Orkney Herald. 





WONDEBS OF CLAY. 


Comparatively few of the many persons 
who have to do with clay directly or indirect- 
ly are aware what a strange thing it is, or 
what very wonderful properties it possesses. 
The material is so common and familiar that 
we fail to think of the peculiarities which ren- 
der it so unique. Of these peculiarities plas- 
ticity is the most wondertul—that quality 
which adapts it to the use and purposes of the 
molder. The word plastic, from the Greek 
word plassein or plattein, meaning to form, to 
mold, to create, describes the quality of the 
clay by which it is capable of being shaped or 
molded into different forms. A mass of dry 
clay cracks and crumbles readily, but if we 
add to it a c+rtain proportion of water, it be- 
comes plastic, ‘tobeying the will of the artist 
or artisan who can, out of this yielding mass, 
create new forms or perpetuate old ones.” 
If, however, we drive off the water at a red 
heat, with the departure of the water the clay 
ceases to be plastic, and there is no way in 
which the quality can be restored ; it is gone 
forever. 

Again, the composition of clay is perfectly 
well known, having been analysed thousands 
of times. In other words, its ingredients or 
constituents have been ascertained, and we 
know in what proportions they combine to 
form clay. And yet, when we artificially thus 
form clay by combining its elementary materi- 
als, the substance we thus obtain seems to 
have every quality of clay except plasticity. 
Thus plasticity evidently depends upon some 
mysterious natural principle or process which 
has not yet been discovered. And clay is al- 
most the only substance in the mineral king- 
dom which possesses the wonderful property 
of plasticity. 





CHEAP LIVING. 

Philadelphia has an institution, the New 
Century Cooking School, the object of which 
is the teaching of domestic economy. A few 
weeks ago a party of invited guests sat down 
toadinner prepared in this institution, the 
cost of which was but eighteen cents per 
head. Such an inexpensive dinner would 
seem to indicate that the acme of domestic 
economy in the matter of furnishing the table 


cheapness has been eclipsed by the giving in 
the same institution of a dinner which was to 
have cost nine cents per head, but was fur- 
nished at a much less cost. Tne bill of fare 
included pea soup of a very delicate quality, 
Parker House rolls, Irish stew, curly potatoes, 
pork and beans, veal croquettes, cold slaw, 
maccaroni, rice pudding, apple dumplings and 
coflee. The total cost of the bill of fare was 
two dollars and twenty-two cents, and the 
number of guests at the table was thirty-two, 
making the cost per head seven cents. The 
beef used in making the soup was a piece 
from the shoulder with very little bone and 
cost #1x cents a pound, ‘The croquettes were 
from a neck of veal. ‘These experiments are 
interesting, and persons interested in our 
local charities might find in them a sugges- 
tion as to how to do a good work among a 
certain class of the population by having the 
women and girls taught how to prepare a 
tempting and nutritious meal at a very slight 
cost.—/ournal. 





THE WINNING OF WEALTH. 


We believe the winning of wealth to be a 


perfectly legitimate pursuit. Wealth has 
great and beneficent uses, and the world 


would go very slowly if money could not be 
accumulated in wise and enterprising hands ; 
but wealth may be used to make all men near 
it prosperous and happy, or it may be used 
to make them poor and miserable. When a 
rich man is only excited by bis wealth with 
the desire to be richer, and goes on to exact 
larger profits and to grind the faces of the 
poor, in order that he may be supertluously 
rich, he inhuman and uncbristian. 
The christian use of wealth is what we need 
in this country and in all countries. It is not 
that wealth does not give in charity. It is | 
not that wealth is not sufliciently taxed for | 
the support of those who are wrecked in | 
health or fortune, but it is that wealth 


becomes 


does 
not give the people a chance to escape from 
poverty; that it does not shsre its chances 
with the poor, and point the pathway for the 
poor toward prosperity. Asa rule, wealth is 
only brotherly toward wealth, and the poor 
man feels himself cut off trom sympathy with 
those who have the power of winning money. | 
We may rest assured of one thing, namely, | 
that the poor in the future will insist on be- 
ing recognized. If they are not recognized 

if they are ignored in the mad greed for 
wealth at any cost to them—they will make 
the future a troubled and terrible one for 
our children and our children’s children.—./. 
G. Holland in Scribner jor July. 





FISHERMEN'S SUPERSTITIONS.—There are 
many amazing superstitions still prevalent 
among the herring fishermen of England and 
Scotland. For years the Manx fishers dared 
not put to sea without a dead wren to ward 
off storms and disaster. This was due to the 
tradition of a Jes spirit which hunted the her- 
rings, and was attended by storms; at length 
it took the form of a wren and flew away. 
Consequently a dead wren was thought to 
Keep things straight. As lately as 1854, the 
herring fishery being very bad at Banff, 
Scotland, some fishermen dressed a cooper in 
a flannel shirt ‘‘with bars stuck all over it,” 
and carried him in procession through the 
town ina hand-barrow. ‘This was done to 
bring better luck. 





Wit and Zumor, 


From Punch. 


IROQUOIB. 


rhe Yankee came down with long Fred on his back, 

And his colors were gleaming with cherry and black. 

He flashed to the front and the British Star paled, 

As the tield died away and the favorite failed 

Like the leaves of the summer when summer ts 

green, 

The faces of Peregrine’s backers were seen; 

Like the leaves of the autumn when autumn is red, 

Flushed the cheeks of the Yanks as their champion 

Troquois!!!—then the shoutings shook Heaven's blue 

As the legs of the Tinman safe lifted him home. 

Oh, A was an Archer, A 1 at this fun. 

And A was American too,—and A won! 

And B was the Briton who, ready to melt, 

A sort of a je ne sais (Iro quois felt, 

lo see his blue ribbon to Yankeeland go 

B too, none the less, was the hearty “Bravo!” 

Which, per J’unch, he dispatched to “our kin o’er the 
aes 


ea 

Who, for not the first time, got the pull of J. B 
he brokers of Wall.st. are loud in delight, 
And the belles of New-York grow more beamingly 

; bright; , 
Fizz creams like the foam of the storm.beaten surt 
To Jonathan’s triumph on John’s native turf. ; 
And Punch brims his beaker in sparkling ¢ hampagne 
Your health, Brother J.!| Come and beat ua again! ; 
And cold grudge at a victory honestly scored 
Melts away like the snow when the wine is out 
poured. 





THE LANGUAGE OF SWEET SIXTEEN. 


**My daughter never uses slang,” says some 
staid patertamilias, who is denouncing the idea 
that the American young lady speaks any 
other than the purest college taught English, 
and he is sincere in his belief. But should 
some curious senior, with an eye to the truth, 
linger near this young lady and her school 
friends, ten to one this is an exact and not 
overdrawn description of what he would 
hear : 

‘‘Meet me on the ave’ this aft’ and we will 
go the mat’.” 

‘‘No, not this aft’ on the ave’.” 

“Well, good aft’.” 

“I had a perfect mag’ time, and don’t you 
forget it.” 

‘Don’t give me away, Kate !” 

“Well, I should softly exclaim !” 

“I should b/ush to murmur !” 

“T should remark ™ 

‘7 should mutter !” 

**I should smile !” 

‘*Are you going to the musicale ?” 

We jus’ bet I am !” 

“Have you got your lesson i i = 
ography ?” goty son in physical ge 
‘‘What do you take me for?” 

“I told the Guv’ I wanted a new handker- 
chief dress.” 

‘Did he tumble to the racket ?” 

‘Did he trail ?” 

“Did he catch on?” 

‘‘He forked over, girls, and it’s my treat.” 
These are the sweet girl graduates who 
stand up in the month of roses and read 
charming essays on ‘‘The Real and the Ideal,” 
“Life as it Should Be,” ‘‘Reforms,” and other 
practical subjects, and who turn from admir- 
ing teachers, to whom they have listened with 
tears in their mock serious eyes, to say in a 
low aside, ‘He's giving us taffy, girls,” and 
who christen everything that does not please 
them as ‘‘snide.”"— Detroit Free Press. 





Her wasn’t an old man, but be had an an- 
cient look about bis eyes, and the moss had 





! down-town hotel on the European plan, and 


got a good start on his back. He put up ata 





had been reached, but even this wonderful | 


| daughter 


was assigned to a room and forgotten. He 
came on Monday. In the evening he took a 
few turns around the oflice, looked hard at the 
clock and any at the clerk, and went to 
his room with a pocket full of apples. He 
was seen several times the next day with that 
same hun look on his face, and about 
seven o'clock in the evening he carefully ap- 
proached the counter and said to the clerk: 
‘Say! Iam getting all-fired hungry. Isn't 
it about time you had supper? ‘Supper? 
Why, we don’t have any supper here.” 
‘*Then I guess I'll square you up and quit. 
I didn’t expect much on Seenter, because it 
was wash-day, and I let you off tuday be- 
cause I thought the women folks might have 
a big ironing, but I've got so hungry now that 
I must find some tavern where they hain’t so 
infernally busy that they can’t set out at least 
one meal a day !"— Wall Street News. 





Tovecu Yrar on Worms.—Old Uncle 
Mose went into Levi Schaumburg’s store, on 
Austin avenue, to buy a silk handkerchief, 
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but was almost paralyzed on learning the 
price. Levi explained that the high price of 
silk goods was caused by some disease among 
the silk worms. 

‘**How much does yer ask for dis heah piece 
ob tape ?” asked the old man. 

‘*Ten cents,” was the reply. 

“Ten cents! Jewbilkins! so de tape has 
riz, too—I spose de cause ob dat am becase 
dar’s sumfin de matta wid de tape wums. 
Dis seems to be gwine ter be a mighty tough 
yeah on wums, anyhow.”— 7exas Siftings. 





‘Sam, ‘‘you are not honest. Why do you 
put all the good peaches on top of the meas- 
ure and the little ones below?” ‘Same rea- 
son, sah, dat makes de front ob your house 


bar’l, sah.” 





A Lawyek some time since asked a judge 
to charge the jury ‘‘that it was better for 
ninety-nine guilty men to escape than for one 
innocent man to be punished.” ‘‘Yes,” said 
the judge, ‘‘I will give that charge ; but is the 


guilty men have escaped already.” 





An 
snakes which she found in one spot enjoying 
the warm sunshine. If Adam had only had 
that kind of a wife! But somehow the Gar- 
den of Eden had to be placed on the wrong 
side of the Indiana line. 








A Maine paper prints a laconic corre- 
spondence between two personal friends. 
One wrote to the other: ‘‘Do me the favor to 
| lend me a dollar, to get my cow out of the 

pound.” The other wrote back: ‘‘I would, 
| but I paid my last dollar to the boys to take 
the cow to the pound.” 





A Brookiyn man suffering from rheuma- 
tism was advised by his physician to try the 
waters of some hot spring. ‘What's the 
use!" he returned. ‘‘I’ve been in hot water 
ever since I was married.” 





WHENEVER you see a woman talking 
| straight at a man, and beginning to nod her 
head and keep time to it with her upraised 
index finger, it is about time for somebody 
to climb a tree. 
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Loss of Appetite, Lassitude and 
General Debility. 


Boston, Mass., May 11, 1879. 

Mr. Josern R. Grost 
Dear Sir: Your cordial recommendation of Vegetine 
as a Spring Medicine and Blood Purifier induced me 
to give it a thorough trial, and I candidly admit that 
in my experience it is all you have claimed for it. My 
has always been afflicted with Scrofula 
liumor in a very severe form, and particularly in 
spring was badly troubled with Loss of Appetite, 
Laseitude and General Debility. The Vegetine had 
the desired effect, and we are never without it. Its 
success Was 80 apparent in this case that many of my 
friends and relatives have also tried it, with general 
satisfaction. Any further information will be cheer- 
fully given by Yours truly, 
GEO. R. WILLIAMS, 
Health Department, City Hall. 
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